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Belligerents Now Concentrate Intrigue on Carol 





Just looking at a Ford V-8 is pleasant, but let’s lift 
the long, handsome hood and get down to busi- 
ness. Here’s the heart of this car—that famous 
V-8 engine—eight cylinders—count ’em! No other 
car in the low-price field has a power plant like that! 


Step on it ... there’s pep a-plenty in that pick-up 
- +. smooth power that sends you up the steepest 
hill just “‘breathing easy.’ You'll say, as they all 
say, “It takes an eight to match an eight!”’ 


Power and speed aren’t everything? Then look 
this whole car over . . . check its superior features— 
bigger brakes and battery, full torque-tube drive, 
dual down-draft carburetion—and riding comfort 


that owners are so enthusiastic about! 


And—don’t forget this—check the gas you use 
as you GO! Then you’ll know why Ford topped all 


standard-equipped cars in its price class in the 
1940 Gilmore-Yosemite Economy Run. 


Last, but not least, there’s price. With practi- 
cally every reason for ask- 
ing more, Ford doesn’t. 


Check the low price of 

this big “‘8’’—and the ex- 

tra equipment included. 

Get the FACTS—get 

a FORD—and you'll get 

MOST for your money! 

e 
STEP UP TO THE V:8 CLASS 





The war of the floors 
is setiled by rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


LY tere temperamental than any 
skating star, the floors in a 
modern rink are forever battling with 
each other. Turn on the refrigerant to 
freeze the rink and that floor shrinks 
with the cold. Turn on the heat in the 
room to warm the spectators and the 
outer floor, surrounding the rink, 
expands, 

To prevent buckling and cracking 
from this war of the a they were 
separated by a trench filled with asphalt 
to take up the expansion and contrac- 
tion. But when the whole room was 
used for a dance or an exhibition and 


so was heated, both floors expanded 
and the asphalt swelled up and spilled 
over in a sticky annoying mass. 

A Cleveland engineer heard that 
Goodrich had a rubber expansion joint 
for use in concrete highways. Why 
wouldn’t it work in floors? He tried it 
in a municipal auditorium he was 
building. It worked perfectly — when 
both floors expand, the rubber deflects 
downward and leaves its surface flush 
with both floors. When floors contract, 
the rubber resumes its original position 
and is still flush. You’d have to look 
twice to see where one floor ends and 


the other begins, and there hasn’t been 
a single crack nor a penny spent in 
floor maintenance. 

This Goodrich Expansion Joint Filler 
is one more example of how Goodrich 
research is constantly improving the ef- 
ficiency and life of the tools of indus- 
try. Every Goodrich product and every 
Goodrich user benefit by this practical, 
constant research development. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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A HUSBAND IS TOLD HOW TO 


j20e Woe 


AT COCKTAIL PARTIES 


HUSBAND: “ We’re having a bunch 
in for cocktails tonight, ill. That 
means a lot of work for me.’ 

FRIEND: “ What do you mean a lot 
of work?... Are you still an old- 
fashioned host?” 


HUSBAND: «Dy ve got to labor i in ee kitchen, 
haven’t I, mixing all the cocktails?” 


FRIEND: “Not at all. You can side-step that 
by serving Heublein’s ready- se to Club 
Cocktails.” 


HUSBAND: “But aren’t Club Cocktails too 
costly for a big gang?” 
— ** Not on your life. There’s no mixing 


nothing to throw away. Quality con- 
sidered, Club Cocktails are the most inexpen- 


sive you can serve.’ 





INDISPENSABLE to genteel hospitality 
expressed in the time-honored American 
way is the serving of impeccable cocktails. 
This is why we suggest that... in your 
home ... you rely always upon the smooth 


and flawless excellence of cocktails ready- 


JUST STIR OR SHAKE 
WITH ICE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI (Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 

BRONX (60 proof) 


blended by Heublein. . . . * Heublein’s 
CLUB COCKTAILS, both in quality 
and flavor, are as uniformly delicious and 
wholly satisfactory as those mixed by the 
best bartenders anywhere. * What isn’t 


used from an opened bottle-keeps indefinitely. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 
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Testing Machines 

If the caption under the photograph of 
the testing machine in Newsweek for Mar. 
11 is correct, someone has made an egre. 
gious mistake. To my knowledge there are 
four testing machines in America which 
can produce compressive loads in excess of 
3,000,000 pounds. The first of these, which 
has a capacity of 4,000,000 pounds, is lo- 
cated in the testing laboratories of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, Colo. Another machine having 
the same capacity may be found in the 
engineering laboratories of the University | 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Probably the most powerful testing ma- 
chine in the United States is the one sit- 
uated in the National Bureau of Standards 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C. This ma- 
chine, which was constructed in 1910, can 
produce loads up to 10,000,000 pounds. 

GEORGE C. ROUSE 

Denver, Colo. 


The claim that the Aluminum Co.'s tes?- 
ing machine is the most powerful ever built 
was based on the fact that it can exert its 
3,000,000-pound pressure at speeds up to 
36 inches a minute—faster than any other 
testing device—and power is defined as 
“force times speed.” Mr. Rouse is correct 
when he points out that this is not the 
largest machine of its kind, however. Be- 
sides those he mentions, there is also one 
at the University of Illinois. capable of 
exerting 4,000,000 pounds pressure. 





War Expenditures 
I notice that your story on war finances 
(Newsweek, Mar. 18) talks about billions 
of dollars in war expenditures, yet the 
chart accompanying the story shows the 
top outlay of any of the European powers 
to be less than $15,000,000. Should not 
the chart have read “in billions of dollars” 
rather than “in millions of dollars”? 
HOWARD L. MERWIN 


Louisville, Ky. 


Yes. The chart was mislabeled through 


a technical error. 





The Cleveland Interdict 


For Mr. Joseph Catalano’s information 
(Newsweek, Mar. 18) we have in the 
Catholic church a certain definite thing 
called obedience. 

The “diocesan authorities” (as he terms 
them) do not have to give individual mem- 
bers of the parish any reason for placing 
pastors over them. These fathers were 
members of a religious order (Fathers of 
Mercy), and hence the “diocesan author- 
ities” have many things to consider when 

(Continued on Page 6) 





CAN YOU Come» 
IG 


When you’re in a spot, depend on your 


Western Electric telephone 


In an emergency, just as in ordinary 
needs, the telephone stands by you. 
The care and skill of Western Elec- 
tric workers is one important reason 
why your voice goes through quickly 
and clearly. 


Wesfern ELeclrie wx: 


oe7 3 
When you dial a call you may be 
using equipment which this Western 
Electric girl helped to make. She 
knows that unless her work is right, 
the telephone plant will not respond 
to your call. 


Your voice is important to this man, 
as he skilfully forms a 5,310-wire 
switchboard cable. This attitude 
guides work in all our responsi- 
bilities—purchasing, manufacturing, 


distributing for the Bell System. 


» « « made your 
TELEPHONE 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


25 
PERTINENT 
QUESTIONS 
for 
Addressing 
Machine Owners 


Ex..iotr AppRESSING 
MacHINE 


Is Tu1s Your 
ApDpRESSING SysTEM? 





Does your addressing ma- 
















































































chine — visibly — ad- .| Yes No 

dress side up? 

Are your address cards flex- 

ible and colorable? Yes No 

Do your address cards flat- 

ten down with use? No Yes 

How many address cards do 

you get in a 1” stack? 20 11 

Do your address cards soil 

your operator's hands? No Yes 

Is your address embossing 

machine silent? Quiet | Noisy 

Is your address printing 

machine silent? Quiet | Noisy 

Speed of addressing ma- | 125 25 

chines selling under $150.00. |A.P.M.| A.P.M 

Weight of address cards Up to | Upto 
6 lbs. | 74 lbs. 

Do your address cards 

require protruding index No Yes 

cards? 

Do your operators usually 

wear gloves? No Yes 

What is cost of 1 address | lc 3c 

card, ready to print? and up | and up 

Can you write and print on 

your address plates? Yes No 

Will your addressing ma- 

chine print perfectly on | Yes No 

uneven thicknesses? 

Are all lines of same ad- 

dresses uniformly printed? Yes No 

Is every address as well 

inked as the first address? Yes No 

Can you print facsimile 

typewritten addresses? Yes No 

Can you print facsimile 

hand-written addresses? Yes No 

Will your address plates 

feed either top or bottom | Yes No 

forward? 

What is weight of 1 tray of UP to | Upto 

address cards? 2 Ibs. | 14 lbs 

Will pay sheets automati- 

cally eject? Yes No 

If you skip an address plate 

can you back it up? Yes No 

Did you ever get the wrong 

index card on an address | No Yes 

plate? 

Are your address cards in 

sight while addressing? Yes No 

Do your address plates jam 

in your addressing machine? | No Yes 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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100,000 Owns Ree 


ANOTHER MERCURY RECORD! 


0,000 FRIENDS 





100,000 owner-friends in just sixteen months—that’s the latest record set by the big, new Mercury 8... 
, J y g y 


a sales record that many of the long-established cars in its price class have never equaled. Following 


its sensational first-year success, this is a real tribute to the Mercury’s Ford-built quality and value. 





100,000 owners—100,000 friends! 
What has won them so quickly? ... 
A combination of advantages never 
before put together at this price—a 
new conception of what a big, fine 
car can be! 


Firs: Economy introduced to the big- 
car field! Owners report up to 20 miles 
per gallon of gasoline —one result of the 
Mercury’s ideal balance of power 
and weight. 


Second—A powerful new V-type, 
8-cylinder engine. A V-8 for smooth- 
ness, economy, and equal efficiency 





in all cylinders. Compact—to allow 
more room for passengers in the 
Center-Poise zone between the axles. 


Third—New comfort for driver and 
passengers. The exclusive levelized, 
stabilized-ride construction—unusual 
roominess—easy steering-post gear- 
shift—remarkable insulation against 
noise, weather and road! 


Fourth—The innovation of wide-flar- 
ing body lines that gain extra inches 
of seat-width and elbow-room. New, 
clean-flowing streamlines and beau- 


‘tifully styled interiors! 








And that’s not all! Besides this 
exclusive combination of features, 
the Mercury 8 has all the other 
advantages you expect in any 
big, luxurious car! Check them 
over yourself. Any dealer will 
cheerfully arrange a demonstra- 
tion for you. 





Built by the Ford Motor Company — distributed 
by Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr and Ford dealers 
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The case of the 
dead man’s hand 


Hurtling through a dark tunnel under 
Manhattan’s towering skyscrapers is a 
subway train, packed to the doors with 
men, women and children. At the 
train’s controls is a dead man. Yes. It 
could happen. But the passengers 
would be in no danger—thanks to the 
“Dead Man’s Hand.” 

The “Dead Man’s Hand” is not 
human. It is the name of an automatic 
control that acts instantly should any- 
thing happen to the motorman 
on any of New York’s subway 
trains. But what of the power 
that works this control? What 
if it should fail? 


It must not fail! For 25 years 


TTT aL Dibe UI 


this stand-by subway power has 


come from an Edison Steel - Alkaline 
Battery—the type of battery that won’t 
unexpectedly “go dead.” To make a 
battery so dependable, Thomas A. 
Edison labored for 10 years— made 
50,000 experiments. 

But any users, be they railroad or 
industrial, know it was worth it. 
Industry needs just such a depend- 
able power source. Further, the Edison 
Steel-Alkaline Battery gives 2 to 5 
times longer life than others. 
Some Edison Steel-Alkaline 
Batteries have been in service 
over 20 years. In fact, no matter 
what the job, maintenance 


costs, too, are lowest. Offices in 





principal cities. 


Edison Battery 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


FOR RAILROADS  Giymy.. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
making appointments. It is not for us hum. 
ble members of the laity to question eccle. 
siastical appointments made by our gy. 
periors. This Interdict would never have 
happened had the parish of the Holy Re. 
deemer been obedient to their superiors, 

JOHN P. MANNING 
Somerset, Pa. 





Christians and Jews 


In your issue of Jan. 22 there is a refer. 
ence to the National Conference of Chris. 
tians and Jews in which another organiza- 
tion is denominated as its “forerunner.” 
This may lead to a misunderstanding that 
to us would seem serious. The National 
Conference was the outcome of a Com- 
mittee on Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. The 
late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was chairman 
of it. It is important to us that this 
connection should be cleared. 

EVERETT R. CLINCHY 
Director 

The National Conference of Christians 

and Jews 


New York City 


The organization mentioned by Dr. 
Clinchy is the Permanent Commission for 
Better Understanding Among Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, organized in 1927. 
The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews was founded independently a year 
later, for much the same purposes. It was 
in this sense that Newsweek referred to 
the Permanent Commission as a “fore- 
runnner” to the conference. There was no 
intention to imply that it was a parent 
organization of the NCCJ. 





Fun on the Short Wave 


In your Mar. 18 issue you again mention 
“Lord Haw Haw,” the Nazi propagandist 
who nightly addresses Britain by radio. 
That name must have given the Britons an 
idea, for I find by short-wave fishing that 
the BBC has recently introduced a comic 
character billed as “Lord Blockhead, Min- 
ister of Information,” who suffers fantas- 
tic adventures—not the least of which is 
pursuit by Allgemeine Zeitung, a beautiful 
Nazi spy. 

I thought you might like to know about 
it, if you don’t already. 

Incidentally, the German short wavers 
are dwelling pretty heavily these days on 
the American visit of Archduke Otto. Last 
Saturday night the “Friendly Quarrelers,” 
a sort of Teutonic Amos ’n’ Andy act, 
were putting Otto on the pan and side- 
swiping at the French for backing the trip. 
“The Hapsburgs are has-beens” was the 
way one of the quarrelers summed it up. 

J. R. MILLER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








ONE OF THE FASTEST INTERCEPTOR PURSUIT AIRPLANES IN THE WORLD. BUILT BY LOCKHEED FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY AIR CORPS. 


LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





TRANSITION 





Born: 


Fiorenz Z1IEGFELD STEPHENSON, daugh- 
ter of Patricia Ziegfeld and William Ste- 
phenson, 27-year old dance instructor, Hol- 
lywood, Calif., Mar. 11. Mrs. Stephenson, 
23-year-oid former columnist, is the 
daughter of Billie Burke, actress, and the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld of “Follies” fame. 


Adopted: 


Wide World 


By Eeanor Roosevert, 3-year-old 
Joan Cameron, daughter of an unem- 
ployed Philadelphia shipyard rigger who 
receives a weekly $12.40 relief check to 
support a family of six. Although the 
“adoption” is not legal, Mrs. Roosevelt 
agreed to pay $30 a year to send Joan to 
the New Kensington Nursery School. 


Birthday: 


NevitLe CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and the oldest head of any 
great power, 71, Mar. 18. The Prime Min- 
ister observed the day like any other— 
first a morning walk, then hard work. 


Engaged: 





Anne McDonneELL, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Francis 
McDonnell of New 
York, to Henry Forp 
II, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edsel Ford of 
Detroit and grand- 
son of Henry Ford. 
Miss McDonnell grad- 
uated from the Con- 
vent of the Sacred 
Heart in New York and studied at the 
Grottanelli School at Siena, Italy. Ford, 
nicknamed “T” after 
the Model T, is a sen- 
ior at Yale, where he is 
majoring in sociology, 
manages the crew, 
and drives a yellow 
Lincoln Zephyr road- 
ster. A member of 
Book and Snake and 
Zeta Psi, he is expect- 
ed to enter the family 
business, of which he 
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Wide World 


is already a director, this summer after go- 
ing to Honolulu, Hawaii, to spend his 
honeymoon. 


Marcaret SHaw, 29, of Sutton-on-the- 
Forest, York, England, and Hsaumar J. 
Procope, 50, Finnish Minister to the Unit- 
ed States. Twice married, Procopé served 
six terms as Finland’s Foreign Minister. 
His fiancée is now in England. 


Celebrated: 


By the Presipent and First Lapy, the 
anniversary of that St. Patrick’s Day 35 
years ago when President Theodore Roose- 
velt gave away his 20-year-old niece, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, in marriage to her remote 
cousin, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then a 23- 
year-old Columbia law student. Mrs. 
Roosevelt flew from the Middle West, 
where she has been making a lecture tour, 
to Washington, in time to celebrate the an- 
niversary quietly with the President, who 
was recovering from a heavy cold. 


Separated: 


Dotores Det Rio, Mexican film actress, 
and Cepric Gissons, Irish-born art direc- 
tor for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, in Holly- 


Wide World 


wood, after having been married since 
1930. “I have no intention of getting a 
divorce,” said Miss Del Rio. 


Diworced: 


Anna Mouncu Nye from Sen. Geraxp P. 
Nye, Republican of North Dakota, in 
Fargo,; N.D., Mar. 13, on grounds of 
cruelty. 


Virginia M. Ayer, better known as Gin- 
GER Rocers, from Frederick Ayer (Lew 
Ayres, film actor) , in Hollywood, Mar. 13, 
on grounds of desertion. Her interlocutory 
decree will not become final for one year. 


Arrived: 


Haroitp E. (Wuirey) Daat, Illinoisan 
who flew for the Spanish Loyalists, in Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Mar. 17, on the liner Exiria 
after two-and-a-half years in nationalist 
prisons. His platinum-blond wife, a night- 
club singer who saved Dahl from a death 
sentence by appealing to Generalissimo 
Franco, kept him waiting a fidgety half 


NEWSWEEK 


hour on the dock be. 
fore she arrived and 
greeted him with: 
“Be careful of my lip. 
stick, dear. I don’t 
want to smear you.” 
The 30-year-old flyer 
faced an equally cool 
reception from the 
law. Three California 
counties have warrants out for his arrest, 
charging him with writing bad checks— 
the total in Los Angeles alone was $1,500— 
in 1936. 


Died: 

SELMA LAGERLOF, 
81, Swedish novelist 
who in 1909 became 
the first woman to 
win the Nobel Prize 
for literature, at her 
Marbacka, Sweden, 
birthplace, Mar. 16, of 
peritonitis. The army 
lieutenant’s daughter, 
once a schoolteacher, 
was best known for 
her novel, “Saga of Gésta Berling,” first 
published in 1891. 


Seymour Lowman, 71, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of prohibi- 
tion enforcement from 1927 to 1933, in 
Elmira, N. Y., Mar. 13, of pneumonia. 


Acme 


Wide World: 


SaMvuEL UNTERMYER, 81, New York law- 
yer and liberal crusader, at his Palm 
Springs, Calif., home, Mar. 16, of pneu- 
monia. The son of a Bavarian-born Vir- 
ginia tobacco planter who fell dead at the 
news of Lee’s surrender,. Untermyer as a 
17-year-old Columbia law student was al- 
ready appearing in cases in the New York 
Justice’s Court, growing a beard to conceal 
his boyishness. In his 
21st year, he earned 
$75,000 and years 
later said that a 
lawyer should have 
$5,000,000 to insure 
his independence. He 
first became famous 
in 1912 as counsel to 
the Pujo Money 
Trust inquiry. 


Killed: 


By drowning, Emanvew EIsenserc, 35, 
theatrical press agent who won his biggest 
headlines with his own death, Mar. 14, in 
New York Harbor, after causing Joseph 
Rosmarin, flying instructor, to crash the 
Piper Cub monoplane in which he was 
making a “flying lesson.” According to 
Rosmarin, 38, the apparently suicide-bent 
passenger tried to leap from the plane and 
fought for the controls 2,000 feet up. Saved 
by a tug, Rosmarin admitted felling Eisen- 
berg with a pair of pliers but pleaded not 
guilty of felonious assault. 


Wide World 
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The LaSalle Special Sedan, as illustrated, $1465* 


".. And its costing me less 


than any car I ever owned” 


] \SALLE OFFERS two great sur- 
4 prises to the man who meets it 
the first time. He is surprised, first, 
its amazing performance and com- 

t and handling ease. And he is sur- 

rised again when he learns how little 
osts to maintain and operate. 

You hear this directly from LaSalle 
ov ners. They always begin by telling 
you of their great pleasure in driving 
the car—and then, like the man above, 
they add the final note of triumph by 
mentioning its remarkable economy. 


It’s a nice tribute to a man’s judg- 
ment when he can be luxurious with- 
out being lavish. And that’s the ex- 
clusive privilege, in the motor car 
world, of the man who owns a La 
Salle. For here is the only economical 
luxury car in existence. It offers Cadil- 


LaSalle®@ 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


(including white sidewall tires) 


lac engineering and Cadillac construc- 
tion—at an extremely moderate price. 


Why not bet thirty minutes of your 
time against the next three or four 
years’ satisfaction? Go get a LaSalle 
from your dealer and take it out for a 
thorough demonstration. A half hour 
at the wheel will convince you. You'll 
want a LaSalle! 

A A 7 


The Cadillac Motor Car Division—builder of 
LaSalle, Cadillac and Cadillac-Fleetwood cars. 


*42240.., the Series 


Fifty Coupe, *delivered at 
Detroit. Sedans start at $1280. 
Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if any), op- 
tional equipment and accessories—extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 












You can make pleasant social contacts or 
enjoy privacy in the attractive lounge and 
club cars on Budd Sleeper-Coach trains. 





Spacious, splendidly equipped washrooms are 
an innovation every passenger appreciates—in 
travel at ordinary day-coach rates. 








Budd equipment is now in service on ten 
American railroads. Streamlined stainless steel 
makes it as attractive outside as inside. 








This is First-class Democracy 















Years ago the steamship com- 
panies realized the American 
public’s dislike of class distinc- 
tions. The democratic comfort 
of “one-class” boats won im- 
mense popularity and returned 
a handsome profit. 

The same trend now appears 
in travel by rail. The Sleeper- 
Coach train, introduced by 
Budd, is a one-class train, pro- 
viding up-to-the-minute luxury, 
safety and speed at regular day- 
coach fares. Wherever this truly 
modern passenger equipment 
has gone into service, countless 
self-respecting people have come 
back to the trains as their favor- 
ite method of travel. 

The reasons for the popular- 
ity of Budd Sleeper-Coach ser- 
vice are obvious. There is an 


observation lounge car for read- 
ing and relaxation; a perfectly 
appointed dining car; attractive 
lavatory rooms. The individual 
reclining chairs, with their deep 
cushions, offer a comfortable 
night’s sleep. And modern air- 
conditioning, sound-proofing 
and indirect lighting add to the 
pleasure of travel. 

The passenger rides in the 
safety of Budd’s super-strong 
construction—stainless steel 
through and through—fabri- 
cated by the exclusive SHor- 
WELD* process. And, in addi- 
tion, he saves nearly one-half the 
cost of conventional sleeper travel! 





Epwarp G. Bupp MAnurFrac- 


TURING Company, Philadel- 


phia, Detroit. «Reg. v. s. Pat. of. 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





——w eS 


Added Taxes? 


Discount heavily the revived talk of 
new tax legislation. Barkley was technical- 
ly correct in announcing that F.D.R., at 
the conference with Congressional leaders, 
discussed the need for new taxes if Con- 
gress went through with increases in farm 
appropriations. But the matter was only 
remotely and incidentally mentioned. 
There’s no tax sentiment in Congress, and 
nothing short of a minor crisis will change 
this. 


Campaign Inquiry 

Without any publicity fanfare, a special 
Senate election investigating committee 
is already at work under Senator Gillette’s 
chairmanship. For one thing, it’s now 
looking into charges of patronage pressure 
in the selection of GOP delegates from 
Kansas this year. It has also received com- 
plaints about both Democrats’ and Re- 
publicans’ actions in several other states 
and is sure to get squawks (whether justi- 
fied or not) about activities of the Taft 
and Dewey workers finagling for Republi- 
can delegates in the South. Whether there 
will be any announcements or public 
hearings before the conventions depends 
on what the early inquiries diselese. 


Political Straws 


Most impartial observers are adding 
Indiana, as well as Ohio, to the list of 
“key states” that now seem destined to 
swing to the Republican column in No- 
vember . . . Though friends familiar with 
Farley’s long-time reputation find it hard 
to believe, he still gives every indication 
that he would rebel rather than go along 
on a third-term drive . . . Congressional 
leaders are backing away from their hope 
for adjournment by May 15. Best guess 
now seems to be late June, perhaps even 
early July. 


FBI Rumpus 


The best available information on all 
the turmoil about J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI boils down to this: The army of 
Hoover’s attackers have varying motives: 
jealousy or personal dislike, genuine fear 
that the FBI is becoming too powerful, 
belief that Hoover has been paying too 
much attention to petty crime and im- 


morality, and real concern over civil liber- 
ties. After Senator Norris started the at- 
tacks, others joined in. Attorney General 
Jackson shows no disposition to force 
Hoover out just because of the complaints, 
and his investigations have so far shown 
nothing he thinks would justify an ouster. 
However, he can be counted on to investi- 
gate every complaint, keep himself ap- 
prised of all FBI activities, and supervise 
the agency much more closely than have 
previous Attorneys General. Jackson’s an- 
nouncement this week that the FBI would 
do no more wire tapping was made with 
Hoover’s full approval, after Jackson had 
gone over the subject with him. 


Trade Treaty Troubles 

The State Department has been deep- 
ly disturbed by Britain’s conduct in the 
trade field on the very eve of the Senate 
fight over extension of the reciprocal-trade 
program. Of course, the war—and partic- 
ularly Britain’s transfer of tobacco and 
foodstuff purchases from the US to other 
countries—has played havoc with the Hull 
program, creating a bad picture of it in 
Congress. Hence, the subject of better co- 
operation on reciprocal trade has been 
discussed at length with the new British 
Economic Mission, ostensibly here to iron 
out the contraband control controversy. 
When Britain last week abruptly an- 
nounced that it would buy no more Amer- 
ican canned goods, the State Department 
nearly went wild, regarding the British 
timing as the height of tactlessness. Ap- 
prised of this feeling, Ambassador Lothian 
rushed out his statement trying to smooth 
things over. 


Submarine Scares 


Because of F.D.R.’s scare statements 
last fall about “unidentified submarines” 
off the American coast, US Coast Guard 
officials are careful of what they say on 
the submarine subject. In private, how- 
ever, they'll generally tell you they think 
chances are about 100 to 1 that no Ger- 
man submarine has been near these shores 
since the war started. On the other hand, 
they are fairly well convinced that several 
British and French subs have operated in 
the Caribbean and South Atlantic. They 
say it’s highly plausible that the “German 
submarine” which frightened the South- 
gate off Puerto Rico early this month was 
British. 


Trivia 
Thomas E. Dewey, sensitive about the 


spectacles he often wears, takes great 
care to avoid being photographed with 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


them on . . . Justice Frankfurter and 
Loring Christie, Canadian Minister to 
Washington, are good friends. They saw 
much of each other during Taft’s Adminis- 
tration, when Frankfurter worked in the 
War Department and Christie (though a 
Canadian) did special work in the De- 
partment of Justice . . . At last week’s 
White House Correspondents’ dinner, 
Giovanni, the  sleight-of-hand expert, 
snitched the watch of Elmer Irey, head 
T-Man, and relieved J. Edgar Hoover of 
his suspenders and wallet without either 
of them knowing it. 





Subs and Spring 


Ie all the talk of the war’s intensify- 
ing in the spring, commentators have over- 
looked the fact that spring will have the 
reverse effect on submarine warfare. The 
marine and aerial patrols used in this war 
to spot submarines will take good advan- 
tage of the longer daylight hours and 
clearer weather, forcing subs to travel 
submerged most of the time. And since 
submarines can’t travel under water at 
speeds of more than 2 to 3 knots eco- 
nomically and without using up the re- 
serve storage-battery strength necessary 
for emergencies, their cruising range will 
be cut materially. 


Table Talk Abroad 


Current topics of café conversation 
among informed European correspondents: 
The valuable information being furnished 
the Allies by the newly established “Aus- 
tria Office” in London, which utilizes 
sources within the Reich . . . The growing 
doubt that the long-predicted great of- 
fensive on the western front will actually 
come off this spring . . . The excellent 
chance that Hugh Dalton will take over 
leadership of the British Labor party if 
Maj. Clement Attlee’s ill health forces him 
to retire from politics . . . The way dia- 
monds are replacing gold as most Euro- 
peans’ favorite hedge against inflation. 


Spanish Plot 


A Madrid diplomat, now outside Spain, 
reveals that Franco’s Intelligence agents 
recently arrested 60 plotters charged with 
organizing a nationwide revolutionary 
movement against the Generalissimo. The 
plotters, an Anarcho-Syndicalist group, 
had allegedly armed their followers with 
guns and explosives hidden by the Repub- 
licans at the end of the civil war and 
were particularly active in abetting the 
escape of political prisoners from concen- 
tration camps and prisons. They were 
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charged with the ultimate aim of assassi- 
nating Franco. Some six weeks ago, intel- 
ligence agents who had managed to join 
the movement led simultaneous raids 
which resulted in the arrests. 


Trouble in Malta 


The British have censored news of seri- 
ous difficulties in Malta brought on by 
efforts to raise two battalions of native 
troops there. Italian agents, more active 
than at any time since the Ethiopian 
crisis, have been successfully sowing dis- 
trust of the British regime and in many 
cases have been able to persuade able- 
bodied Maltese to refuse point-blank to 
serve. There’s naturally no chance of a 
full-fledged revolt at the present stage, 
but Colonial Office officials in London 
privately admit to anxiety, particularly if 
Italy should enter the war against Eng- 
land. 


Reichswehr vs. Gestapo 


A Danish informant recently in Ger- 
many reports that high Reichswehr and 
navy officers have openly broken with 
Gestapo Chiefs Himmler and Heydrich 
over the treatment of the Poles. The of- 
ficers feel that the inhumane cruelties in- 
flicted by the Gestapo on a conquered peo- 
ple have disgraced and dishonored Ger- 
many. Many of them feel so strongly about 
it that they refuse to speak to the Gestapo 
chiefs except in the course of duty. This 
tallies generally with reports lately re- 
ceived in Washington. 


British Red Sea Plan 


From two excellent sources comes word 
that Britain has mapped out this strategy 
for use in the Red Sea area should Italy 
join Germany in the war: Under the 
supervision of General Wavell, troops from 
India, the Sudan, British Somaliland, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and South Africa 
would be moved into attack positions 
along the Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and 
Ethiopian frontiers. These would be sup- 
ported by French naval units in the Red 
Sea and French colonials from Madagas- 
car. The British Fleet, from its Aden and 
Suez bases, would blockade the Red Sea. 
All this is calculated to throttle completely 
Italy’s three Red Sea colonies. Preparation 
for this campaign is one of the reasons 
behind General Wavell’s current trip to 
South Africa. 


Foreign Notes 


Cardinal Maglione, the Papal Secretary 
of State, who is an inveterate smoker, has 
relaxed Vatican rules so that visitors can 
smoke in his office . . . Japan’s strict price 
control has resulted in a practice called 
“Yamitorihiki” (bargaining in the dark) . 
Customers willing to pay over the fixed 
price to obtain a desired article meet the 





dealer in an out-of-the-way place to make 
the purchase .. . A recent survey showed 
that approximately eight out of ten Britons 
no longer carry their gas masks with them 
. . . London financial circles predict that 
the next budget will up the income-tax 
rate from the present 3714% to 45%. 





Wage-Hour Dodge 


A few industries have recently been 
working out plans to localize each com- 
pany’s business within one state and thus 
avoid Federal wage-hour control and other 
government regulation that may come in 
the future. This is being done particularly 
by makers of building materials like struc- 
tural-clay products. The method is for 
companies in different states to stop sell- 
ing goods in each other’s territory and to 
take over more business in their own 
states. In most industries, of course, this 
won’t work, but in a few it seems to be 
panning out fairly well. 


‘Integration’ Stalling 


Note that recent plans for “integration” 
made public by large utility companies sug- 
gest only the mildest sort of changes in 
setup. Most of them have no expectation 
that these plans will come near satisfying 
the SEC in its enforcement of the death- 
sentence clause of the Utility Holding 
Company Law. As anyone familiar with 
utility executives’ luncheon-table talk 
knows, the strategy is to delay changes as 
long as possible in the belief that, after 
November, there will be a more “reason- 
able” Congress which will view utility 
problems more leniently. So the general 
plan is to sit tight for the time being and 
resist pressure even if it means going to 
court. 


General Business Outlook 


A check of ten economists, both govern- 
ment and private, who have good forecast- 
ing records yields this general picture: 
Some of the government men are con- 
siderably more pessimistic than the rest, 
believing the FRB index of production 
(which slid-from a record 128 in December 
to an estimated 104 in March) will drop 
to about 90 before the downtrend stops. 
On the other hand, two of the private fore- 
casters look for an uptrend to start in the 
next few weeks. The average forecast is 
that the index will slide down to around 
100 in the next month or so, level out for 
a while, then start moving gradually up- 
ward about June or July. 


Business Footnotes 


Watch for the purchase here by the 
Spanish Government of two ex-Dollar 
Liners, probably the President Lincoln and 
President Wilson, as part of Spain’s recon- 
struction program laying stress on ship- 
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ping ... In mid-April the TNEC will star 
hearings on the relation of technology ty 
employment, capital investment, and pat. 
ent control, calling employers and unio, 
leaders in steel, coal, and half a dozen jn. 
dustries . . . In recent sessions with the 
SEC, N.Y. Stock Exchange President Mar. 
tin got his back up to an unprecedented 
degree and engaged in some stormy de. 
bating . . . Despite the aviation boom, 
parachute manufacturers are none too pros. 
perous; too many new companies have 
crowded into the field. 



















Miscellany 






Viens Rothermere, British newspa- 
per magnate, is privately arranging to sell 
his collection of paintings, some of them” 
among the most valuable Italian old mas. 
ters extant .. . Paramount will follow up © 
Gracie Allen’s recent gag “Presidential 
campaign” with a picture titled “Gracie 
Allen for President,” to be released about 
election time . . . Word from inside the J 
movie industry is that Ambassador Ken- 
nedy, during his recent visit here, laid the 
groundwork for his return to the motion- | 
picture business when he leaves politics. 

















Press Notes 


Kenneth Crawford, Newspaper Guild 7 
president and Washington correspondent 
for The Nation and N.Y. Post, has just! 
signed a year’s contract to head the Wash- 
ington bureau of PM, the long-awaited’ 
revolutionary N.Y. afternoon tabloid . .. 
Carl Van Doren, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
biographer of Benjamin Franklin, plans a 
biography of Brigham Young, great Mor- 
mon leader . . . Three Americas, a new!) 
magazine designed for hemispheric ap-| 
peal, is slated for publication soon. It will) 
carry articles on North America in Span-f 
ish and articles on South and Central 
America in English . . . Richards Vidmer, 
sport columnist, has a book on Lou Gehrig 
in the mill. 3 


? 
















Missing Persons 


John Q. Tilson, majority leader of the 
House under Coolidge and Hoover, lives 
in New Haven, Conn., although he still has 
a law office in Washington. At 73, he’s toy- 
ing with the idea of reentering politics, run- 
ning again for the House seat he held for 
22 years .. . Antonio Moreno, silent screen 
star of the 20s, is producing Spanish-lan- 
guage movies in Mexico City. His latest 
picture, “Love for Love,” is now being 
shown in a few small US theaters . . . Wal- 
ter Evans Edge, former Senator from New 
Jersey and onetime Ambassador to France, 
divides his time between his Ventnor, 
N.J., home and his Florida plantation. 
Now 66, he has just returned from a Ha- 
vana vacation for his 35th annual publicity 
stunt of shaking hands with his friend 
Frank B. Off on the Atlantic City board- 
walk at noon on Easter Sunday. 
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| mechanical industries 
average $8000 net capital goods invest- 
ment per worker. It takes that much to 
keep the average company competitive, 
and to help its workmen produce enough 
to maintain the American standard 
of living. 


If your investment is less than $8000, 
you may be unfair to your workers and to 
yourself. An operator at an old machine in 
your plant can’t be worth as much to 
himself or you as the operator at a new 
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machine in the plant of your competitor. 


Depreciation reserves are necessary 
and sound. But when they get too large 
it’s a signal to investigate where they can 
be invested for you to the best advantage. 
In bonds they may earn 2%—in modern 
cost-cutting Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes they earn the average user 20%. 


These new Warner & Swaseys reduce 
and often end scrap loss, cut cost per 
piece as much as 50%, improve quality 
of product. Bring such machines in your 
production line up to the sound invest- 
ment level and they’ll earn more for you 
than any reserves can do. Warner & 
Swasey engineers can help you determine 
what that investment level should be for 
your operation. Write Warner & Swasey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
















Llow Much Car Q 
ow Price buy ? 


THUTTAMA AY TE 


YOU SEE THE ANSWER WHEN 
YOU MAKE THIS 
COMPARISON OF THE THINGS 
EACH CAR GIVES YOU 


See the 1940 Quality 
Chart. Learn how ‘‘All 3’’ 
low-priced cars stack up on 
size, comfort, engineering. 
















OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND 
IN HIGH-PRICED CARS 


<ft YH otthe Ver, a mee 
Car 2 har ll..Cavr' 3 hai SE 





I 2 | Discover new motoring 
enjoyment—take Plymouth’s 
thrilling Luxury Ride! 


(USE THE “ONE-TWO” GUIDE 
TO THE BEST BUY 


Se Se 
Sel isis % Oe 


ga Plymouth has a 117” wheel- 
base...compared to 112” and 113” 
for the ‘‘other 2’’ low-priced cars. 


p@6 Plymouth alone gives you 
front coil springs on all models. 


gap Only Plymouth gives you 4- 


COUPES START AT | SEDANS START AT 


‘645 | ‘699 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT, MICH.., in- 
cluding bumpers, spare wheel, tire, 
tube, foot control for headlight beam, 
ash-tray front and rear, sun visor, safe- 
ty glassand big trunk space (21.6cu.ft.). 


HIS YEAR, it’s easier than ever to 
“I apa “All 3” low-priced cars. 
The 1940 Quality Chart shows you 
that Plymouth is the only one of “All 
3” low-priced cars with a majority of 
22 important quality features found 
in high-priced cars. 


See this Quality Chart at your Plym- 
outh dealer’s...then take Plymouth’s 
great Luxury Ride. Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


ring, aluminum alloy pistons. 
pap Plymouth alone has a big, 


Floating Power, ‘‘L-head’’ engine 
— Superfinished in vital parts. 






PLYMOUTIL BUILDS GREAT CARS 


Prices include federal taxes. Transpor- 
tation, state, local taxes, not included. 


Major Bowes,CBS, Thurs. ,9-10P.M.,E.S.T. 


SEETHELOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COM- 
MERCIAL PICK-UP & PANEL DELIVERY. 
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Plight of the ‘Okies’ Heading 


Toward Congress for Solution 


Californians Pressing 
for US Action; FSA Trying 
to Anchor the Migrants 


When the unprecedented dust storms of 
1934 and 1935 blasted millions of acres 
of crop-loosened topsoil east of the Great 
Divide, dispossessing thousands of Ameri- 
can farmers in half a dozen states, the 
bewildered victims set their faces toward 
the Golden West. “Okies” and “Arkies” 
became a California problem and a na- 
tional disgrace, spotlighted by John Stein- 
beck’s moving novel, “The Grapes of 
Wrath” (Newsweek, Apr. 17, 1939). 

Last week, with 300,000 migrant work- 
ers in California alone, and other thou- 
sands scattered over portions of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Texas, Arizona, and 
even Florida, it became apparent that the 
problem of what to do about America’s 
restless submarginal farmers, far from 
being solved, was growing worse. 

The Federal government, by building 
semi-permanent camps for the wanderers, 
had inadvertently removed any desire 
they may have had to return to the land 
of their fathers. Too poor to pay taxes or 
doctors’ bills, too badly nourished to be 





ambitious, the migrants were squatting 
where they were, writing home that the 
“Givernment” and their adopted states 
would not let their numerous progeny and 
womenfolks starve, die of disease, or go 
uneducated. Uncle Sam had made the 
Greener Pastures too verdant. 

Alarmed, government farm officials is- 
sued their annual clarion call to migrants 
to “take root,” but it made important 
news this time from the cranberry bogs 
of Massachusetts to the hop fields of 
Oregon, because it coincided with a bitter 
fight by a group of California Congress- 
men against the Farm Security Admini- 
stration which may put the wandering 
Joads in the national legislative spotlight. 


Plaint 

The Californians, led by Rep. Alfred 
J. Elliott, of Tulare County, “The Grapes 
of Wrath” locale) and Rep. John H. 
Tolan, oppose further expansion of gov- 
ernment transient farm camps, which are 
under the FSA, on the ground that they 
are the root of one end of the problem. 
Their arguments: the shifting (and non- 
taxpaying) hordes follow the camps, con- 
trary to the original purpose of the ref- 
uges; the camps encourage the transients 
to settle down (to the resentment of the 





At Federal migrant camps like this in California . . . self-government is the rule 





communities) ; the camps do not do away 
with the local shack towns; they create 
local health, crime, sanitation, economic, 
and relief problems; the camps are a fi- 
nancial burden to the school districts. 
To all this the FSA replied calmly that 
it recognized the special problem in the 
Golden State, but it denied the substance 
of the complaints and pointed out that 
there had been virtually no criticism from 
other states which have camps—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Texas, Arizona, 
and Florida. Determined to set the Cali- 
fornians right, Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
FSA chief, sat down with them in a con- 
ference which almost ended in fisticuffs. 
Alexander had a pile of hard facts in 
front of him. He showed that, contrary 
to the conferees’ notion, the key to the 
government’s program was to keep the 
farmers tied to their homelands. He mar- 
shaled figures to prove that in Oklahoma, 
Northern Texas, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Arkansas (whence most of the nomads 
have flocked westward in the last few 
years) $135,000,000 had been spent in 
loans and grants to this end, in contrast 
with $6,000,000 expended to date by the 
FSA on migrants in California. 
Unconvinced, the California Congress- 
men demanded Federal grants to states 
for migrants’ care, with each family to 
be charged to the state whence it came 
after a year’s absence from it; grants 
of assistance to hard-pressed school dis- 
tricts; grants for medical care and sani- 
tation; reclamation and land-conservation 
projects to anchor workers to homelands, 
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and repatriation of migrants to points of 
origin. 

The FSA administrator thereupon ob- 
served that the California migrants al- 
ready were Californians and concluded the 
meeting by espousing Tolan’s resolution 
for a survey of the whole problem. Un- 
placated, the delegation returned to Capi- 
tol Hill to stiffen their fight, and Alexander 
turned to his desk to speed up the $5,000,- 
000 annual camp program, which this 
summer will hit its full stride. 

The old Resettlement Administration, 
now part of the FSA, modestly started the 
camp program in 1935 in California as an 
experiment. By 1937, there still were only 
tent sites with wooden platforms and a few 
one-room shelters; then came wooden and 
steel domiciles of a semi-permanent char- 
acter. But all had cooking, bathing, laun- 
dering, and sewage facilities, and most 
prossessed a children’s nursery, a clinic, 
and an isolation ward. No schooling or 
sustenance was provided. 

Shortly 25 of these camps—twelve in 
California, four in Texas, three in Arizona, 
two in Florida, and four in the Northwest 
—will be in operation. Each costs from 
$250,000 to $300,000 (including govern- 
ment-bought land) and accommodates 
from 250 to 300 families. In addition, six 
less expensive mobile camps, which will 
follow the harvest hands, will be available. 
Tenants furnish their own tents, furniture, 
and cooking utensils, finance part of the 


camp operations, and govern themselves 
by elected councils. Each family pays 10 
cents a day to the general fund and every 
person must contribute two hours’ work 
weekly in return for use of the camp- 
ground; if cash is lacking, the expense can 


be worked out. 


Significance 


The problem of the migratory worker 
goes deeper than is generally suspected, 
and economists who now fear the rise of 
a vast permanent “caste” of landless farm 
toilers are pondering these factors as 
primary causes in seeking a solution: piti- 
less droughts, foreclosures, inadequate re- 
lief, ill health, low prices, mechanization 
with its displacement of manual labor, and 
New Deal plowing-under practices. 

The government camps are only an 
effect, and a NewswEEK survey shows 
that in practically all of the states possess- 
ing them except California the local atti- 
tude has been one more of welcome than 
of hostility. California’s complaint is not 
new; in the present effort to get Congress 
to act, the motive stems in a large meas- 
ure from the failure of the recent special 
session of the state legislature to pass 
remedial projects proposed by Gov. Cul- 
bert L. Olson. 

It is certain that sooner or later Con- 
gress will be compelled to take some ac- 
tion, but this probably will be merely an 
extension of the activities of such agencies 


as the FCA and the FSA. 


Tribute to Vanquished 


“The peace is hard, but Finland is not 
defeated . . . Her needs are great and 
urgent. The assistance of the American 
people in meeting these needs .. . is of 
vital importance to us.” 

With these words, Hjalmar J. Procopé, 
Finnish Minister to the United States, 
last week sought to clear up a question 
that came in the wake of the abrupt ending 
of the Russo-Finnish war (see page 21). 

The answers were not long in coming. 
Former President Herbert Hoover, head 
of the largest of all American organiza- 
tions for the relief of Finland, Finnish Re- 
lief, Inc., wired President Kyésti Kallio: 
“This organization will continue to its 
utmost in service to the Finnish people.” 
A tougher problem was posed for Fighting 
Funds for Finland, Inc., whose organizer, 
Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, urged that 
field workers continue to collect contri- 
butions, commenting that if hostilities 
were not resumed the funds could be used 
for the care of wounded Finnish soldiers. 

Relief groups generally emphasized the 
fact that now more than ever Finland 
would need food, medical supplies, and the 
materials with which to reconstruct the 
ruined cities, even though the war had 
ended. 

Plans for theatrical, musical, and sports 
benefits for the Finns meanwhile went 
ahead throughout the country, as the Ad- 
ministration wrestled with two weighty 
problems growing out of the armistice: 
what to do with the $20,000,000 it had 
planned to lend Finland through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and how best to express 
American disgust with Russia. Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones an- 
nounced that the $20,000,000 was still 
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available for rehabilitation work, and Sen, 
D. Worth Clark of Idaho introduced , % 
resolution calling for immediate rupture of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 

It remained for President Roosevelt to 
express America’s predominant feelings. 
On Wednesday he remarked that “the 
ending of this war does not yet clarify the | 
inherent right of small nations to the | 
maintenance of their integrity against at- | 
tack by superior force.” And on Saturday | 
Mr. Roosevelt, speaking on an interna- | 
tional broadcast under the auspices of a 
Christian Foreign Service Convocation at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York (which = 
was also addressed by Queen Wilhelmina | 
of Holland via radio), set forth his basic 7 
terms for a “real peace” for all the world: 
(1) the freeing of small nations from 
economic domination or fear of invasion 
by powerful neighbors, (2) the abolition 
of big armies, (3) a free international ex- 
change of goods and ideas, and (4) free- 
dom to worship God. 





Phony Express 


Eighty years ago next month, picked 
riders of the Western range carried the 
first overland United States mails from 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, Calif., in | 
ten days. The thunder of their horses’ 
hoofs was as nothing compared with the 
public clamor which will greet the Post 
Office Department’s commemorative stamp 
when it goes on sale Apr. 3. 

First of all, experts pointed out last 
week, the rider depicted thereon is han- | 
dling the reins as if he were mounting a 
wooden merry-go-round nag. And _ then 
there’s the saddle! The particular type 
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Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


US feelings changed as little in three months as Talburt’s cartoon 
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The Pony Express rides into a row 


shown—a modified United States Cavalry 
—came out about 50 years after the last 
Pony Express rider had been pensioned 
off. Furthermore the six-gun, minus the re- 
quired thong at the tip of the holster bind- 
ing it to the rider’s leg, has worked its way 
in back of his spinal column. The revol- 
ver itself is much too big proportionately, 
and the traditional carbine in a saddle 
holster is missing altogether. 

But the animal, the horsemen chuckle, 
is the prize boner. One can see daylight 
through its nostrils as cleanly as if some- 
one had punctured the septum with a 45 
bullet. 


“In New Rochelle, N.Y., last week, in- 
dignant citizens raised an outcry against 
three historic murals by David Hutchin- 
son in the new post office. One in particu- 
lar, called “John Pell Receiving Partial 
Payments for 6,000 Acres,” shows the 
city’s distinguished founder flanked by an 
Airedale with cropped tail. Dog lovers 
were quick to remind Hutchinson that 
the breed had not been developed in the 
seventeenth century and that dogs’ tails 
were not docked for the first time until 
long after Pell had gone to his Huguenot 
reward. “History,” the artist replied with 
dignity, “is secondary.” 





Rattler Rodeo 


In the fifth century A.D., according to 
legend, St. Patrick drove the snakes out of 
Ireland. Last Sunday 50 Okeene, Okla., 
husbands prepared to honor the saint’s day 
by foraying into the near-by Gyp Hills for 
their annual rattler roundup. The purpose 
of the hunt, according to the hunters, was 
to rid Northwestern Oklahoma of the 
Crotalus confluentus, including a 10-foot 
veteran named “Old Salty.” 

But the wives of Okeene had a different 
theory, which was that their menfolk used 
the rattler rodeo as a pretext to draw 
heavily upon their supplies of traditional 
snake-bite remedy. Last week the women 
petioned Gov. Leon C. Phillips to halt the 
“pagan nonsense.” 

Phillips was relieved—at least tempo- 
rarily—of the duty of ruling, because an 
advance scouting party returned from the 
Gyp Hills on Saturday to report that, ow- 
ing to the late spring, the snakes were still 
in hibernation. Hunters, wives, the Gov- 
ernor, and John Krause, who had planned 
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to try out a Mexican snake stew on the 
safari, all will wait until Mar. 31 for a final 
showdown. 





Death Dealer 


Members of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee coughed one day last week as 
smoke rolled from a wastebasket and 
spread through the locked room. Caution 
was evident as they peeped into the 
charred pile of what, seconds before, had 
been the minutes of a secret session at 
which Lester P. Barlow, Glenn Martin 
Co. bomb designer, described his new 
liquid oxygen-carbon explosive. The rea- 
son for the burning: fear that the formula 
would fall into foreign hands, for the 
explosive was declared the mightiest ever 
produced. 

Army and Navy officials met with the 
senators this week and smiled knowingly 
at Sen. Gerald P. Nye’s description of 
the weapon as “devastating.” They knew 
it also to be (1) treacherous, its sensitivi- 
ty making transportation difficult; (2) 
short-lived, with speedy evaporation of 
the liquid oxygen making it necessary to 
drop the bomb on a military objective 
almost as soon as it is produced. 

In Barcelona during the Spanish civil 
war, Germany demonstrated the hideous 
wreckage a liquid oxygen explosive causes 
(Barlow claims that his bomb is an im- 
provement over that tried by the Germans 
and safer to handle). Maj. Gen. Stephen 
O. Fuqua (retired), NEwsweex’s military 


Yes, spring can’t be far away 








authority, then United States military ob- 
server in Spain, was 250 yards away from 
the plaza where a projectile struck in 
one of the attacks: “Looking out my 
fifth-floor office window at the siren- 
scared people scurrying to the subway,” 
General Fuqua recalled, “I was suddenly 
hurled against the far wall. Doors were 
torn from their hinges. I hurried to the 
street and located the bomb hole. Visit- 
ing the scene of carnage, I saw parts of 
many bodies that had been literally 
smashed to the pavement by the terrific 
concussion.” 





Signs of Spring 

The vernal equinox is the initial point 
from which, in the peculiar language of 
astronomers, the right ascensions and the 
longitudes of the heavenly bodies are 
measured. But to the man in the street, 
it is the point at which the sun apparently 
crosses the celestial equator toward the 
north, heralding the arrival of spring. On 
Mar. 20, at 1:24 P.M., the 1940 crossing 
came in the middle of Holy Week for the 
first time since 1913. 

A winter-weary nation gave three cheers 
and peered about for signs of the season. 
Bock beer was on sale; milliners worked 
feverishly on the new Easter hats; auto- 
mobiles came out of dead storage, and 
spring baseball training struck its full 
stride. In Sarasota, Fla., the Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus went 
through its final paces preparatory to hit- 
ting the road north with the robins. In 
Washington, D.C., cherry-blossom lovers 
learned that the first blooms would not 
appear for at least a fortnight, with the 
festival set for Apr. 5-6. 

One infallible sign of spring came 
through on schedule: 2,000,000 Federal 
income-tax payers dashed under the wire 
by Mar. 15 and went home to sleep off 
America’s biggest annual headache. 





Census Concession 


Despite the hullabaloo raised in Con- 
gress by Republican Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire and others over 
two new personal-income queries in the 
1940 census (Newsweek, Mar. 18), gov- 
ernment officials at first stood pat, confi- 
dent that the objectors would back down 
before the enumeration got under way 
Apr. 2. But by last week Tobey had 
stirred up such an outburst of national re- 
sentment that it was Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins, Census Bureau 
supervisor, who finally backed down. 

Under the original census rules, citizens 
who entertained fears of gossipy enumer- 
ators could ask for tbe forms, fill them out 
privately, and mail them to the district of- 
fice. Hopkins decided to go this concession 
one better: he ordered that such persons 































World’s Fair, New York: The Trylon gets a 
new spring coat as Flushing Meadows prepares for a 
bigger and better spectacle, and an army of workmen 
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furbishes up landmarks like George Washington su:- 
rounded by scaffolding, in preparation for a gala open- 
ing May 11; new prices: adults, 50 cents; kids, 25. 
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may answer the income questions on a 
blank (for which no signature will be re- 
quired), seal the blank in a government 
franked envelope addressed to the Census 
Bureau in Washington, and hand it over 
for mailing to the enumerator. Both the 
blank and envelope will be furnished by 
the enumerator. 

Unmollified, Tobey and fellow critics in 
both houses announced that they would 
go ahead with their fight to delete the ob- 
jectionable questions. 





Legion of Age 

It was on Mar. 15, 1919, at 14 Rue 
Ernest-Psichari in Paris, that 439 Ameri- 
can soldiers met to form a nationwide 
organization “composed of all parties, 
all creeds, and all ranks who wish to per- 
petuate the relationships formed while in 
military service” (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 20, 
1939). 

Last week the fruit of their efforts, the 
American Legion (so named by Maj. 
Maurice K. Gordon, now a Madisonville, 
Ky., lawyer) came of age, celebrating with 
an hour’s radio broadcast. The 11,625 posts 
held listening parties around cakes bear- 
ing 21 candles and heard National Com- 
mander Raymond J. Kelly dedicate the 
occasion to “Average Legionnaire Bill Gob- 


buck,” who “would fight if his country 
needed him” but “was darned sure his 
country had no business getting mixed up 
in another European mess.” 





The Hatch Act 


In 1936, contributors gave the Repub- 
lican party $7,761,000, while Democrats 
received $5,205,000. Personal contribu- 
tions of $5,000 or more to the GOP totaled 
274 to the Roosevelt forces’ 175. 

This week, as the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee received a bill to extend the Hatch 
Act’s ban on political activity to state em- 
ployes paid in part by Federal funds 
(Newsweek, Mar. 18), it received some- 
thing else that wasn’t in the bargain. The 
Senate, in passing the measure Monday, 58 
to 28, had laden it with amendments that 
may break its back: a limit on campaign 
contributions by any individual in any one 
year to $5,000, and an absolute ban on con- 
tributions by holders of government con- 
tracts. The penalty: a fine of not less than 
$5,000 and a prison term of not less than 
five years, the fine to be weighed “in ac- 
cordance with amount contributed and 
with defendant’s ability to pay.” 

“Tt’ll hurt the Republicans more than it 
will us,” Sen. John H. Bankhead of Ala- 
bama had grinned as he tossed in his $5,000 


limit rider to cool the “clean politics” bili’s 
GOP support. 

Meanwhile House economy ran head-on 
into the Senate’s Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Bill, but senators recalled that t)ec 
$297,000,000 in subsidies they voted back 
into the House-cut farm measure (Nrw:- 
WEEK, Mar. 18) would not be paid out un- 
til after the 1941 harvests, and that a prob- 
able income-tax-collection increase of 
$100,000,000 and a shaving of nine other 
supply bills might avert both election-year 
tax increases and a raising of the $45,000,- 
000,000 debt limit. Thus the next Congress 
will find a January headache waiting. 





Plane Storm 


Congressmen Raging at Proposal 
to Sell Allies Our Fast Ships 


When Hiram Maxim took his amazin: 
quick-firer gun around to the War Depar‘- 
ment in 1885, he found American Arm: 
chiefs inclined to dally. So he sold his pa‘- 
ent to the more alert British. Ever since, 
the War and Navy Departments have bee: 
more careful of American-made military 
weapons. When war rumbled over Europe 
last year, the hard-pressed French and 
British found the United States willing to 
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World’s Fair, San Francisco: ‘Evening Star’ 
gets a bath in the Court of the Moon on Treasure Island 
as Californians rush arrangements for the West Coast’s 














renewal of the Golden Gate Exposition, and landscape 
gardeners clear the shrubbery on the edge of the Lake 
of Nations for the formal debut there May 25. 
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sell superior American warplanes—but only 
after America had had first crack at them. 

This policy of refusing to release any 
weapon—plane, tank, or submarine—for 
export until America had a better one to 
supplant it is administered by the Joint 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. In the 
case of planes it is interpreted by the Joint 
Aeronautical Board under Maj. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, Air Corps chief. 

But joint boards do not presume to dif- 
fer with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and so, when William C. 
Bullitt, Ambassador to France, convinced 
President Roosevelt that the French need- 
ed a new Douglas bomber worse than the 
Army did, Mr. Roosevelt spoke to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., and the French got a look at the plane. 
Unhappily for those who thus sought to 
short-circuit the War Department, the 
bomber crashed with a French captain in 
a test mishap, and the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee irately grounded the 
high-flying direct actionists (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 6, 1939) . 

Summer turned the fear of war into war 
itself, and when Allied orders poured into 
the United States, virtually swamping the 
aircraft industry, the President set up a 
War Purchase Coordinating Committee 
under Morgenthau, to expedite exports. 
Last week the War Department laconi- 





cally announced that, at Morgenthau’s sug- 
gestion, the new Curtiss P-40, the 400- 
mile-an-hour pursuit ship of which the 
Army is so proud, has been released to for- 
eign buyers. 

The announcement capped persistent re- 
ports that the Allied Purchasing Commis- 
sion has been delaying a $1,000,000,000 or- 
der for 8,000 sorely needed planes, in the 
hope that it could persuade this country to 
release six of its latest-type fighting air- 
craft. Included were the Bell Airacobra, 
a Lockheed P-38 interceptor, and a new 
Douglas attack bomber. 

Again Congress hit the ceiling. Charg- 
ing that America was sacrificing its own 
interests to aid the Allies, Rep. Dow W. 
Harter, Ohio Democrat, called an inquiry 
of the Aviation Subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee for this 
week. Simultaneously Sen. Robert M. La 
Follette, Wisconsin Progressive, urged the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee to do 
likewise. 


‘Good Business’ 

The White House this time deigned to 
answer critics. Speaking for Mr. Roosevelt, 
who had a cold, Secretary Stephen T. 
Early stoutly maintained that the Mor- 
genthau short cuts helped rather than hin- 
dered delivery of aircraft to the United 
States Army and Navy, by producing a 


backlog in the aviation industry and by 
spurring it to bring out monthly improve- 
ments. “Why,” the Virginian reassured 
newspaper men, “It’s only good business.” 

Some Congressmen thought otherwise. 
Among others, Sen. Gerald P. Nye, North 
Dakota Republican and implacable foe of 
aiding any foreign power in a war, saw “a 
clear infringement of the Neutrality Act,” 
while Sen. Bennett C. Clark, Missouri 
Democrat and fellow isolationist, agreed 
that “this moral breach of the Neutrality 
Act is outrageous.” And other noninter- 
ventionists on Capitol Hill grumbled that 
a policy of “putting Britain first” was en- 
abling that country to continue manufac- 
ture of con..nercial planes at home. 

Army air experts, meanwhile, incline 
to the view that the Morgenthau policy 
is neither an unmixed curse nor an un- 
mixed blessing. In the case of the Curtis 
P-40, they admit, this country has two or 
three better planes in the making—nota- 
bly the P-46, which the British and French 
are pressing Morgenthau to have released 
to them. In the case of the Lockheed P-38 
there is no better model, but Army men 
point out that the Allies are buying it with- 
out the secret supercharger. As for the 
Airacobra—at the insistence of War Sec- 
retary Harry H. Woodring it has been re- 
turned to the “restricted” list. 

But planes are not the only weapons at 
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issue. Foreign buyers have been informed 
that they can have the latest American 
anti-tank gun and certain anti-aircraft 
equipment minus a few secret items, pro- 
vided they place with reputable American 
manufacturers orders substantial enough 
to permit tooling and mechanic training 
for mass production. 

Significance 

The issue in Congress is not whether the 
Neutrality Act is being violated or not. It 
is not. The issue is in reality a combination 
of issues—some of them running back into 
political antiquity. Congressional isola- 
tionists have always been mistrustful of 
the President’s zeal to aid the Allies. They 
have been made no less mistrustful by the 
continued White House silence regarding 
third-term prospects. Then, too, there are 
many in Washington who resent the way 
Britain appears to be “pushing us around” 
in the matter of mail seizures and shipping 
restrictions. 

On the question of whether or not the 
Roosevelt-Morgenthau policy works to the 
detriment of our own defense, there is 
sharp difference of opinion. Some of our 
technicians say that they might feel that 
the policy of speeding up deliveries abroad 
was helpful—if it were controlled and di- 
rected by men who knew their business. 
Few feel that Morgenthau knows the 
plane business. 

Probably the most potent basis for re- 
sentment is the feeling, especially among 
farm-state Congressmen, that this country 
is not taking proper advantage of an op- 
portunity to exact a quid pro quo from the 
French and British in the form of sus- 
tained or even increased buying of non- 
military goods, particularly farm produce. 
These men point out that the Turks, 
among others, drove a sharp bargain with 
London and that, far from following suit, 
we have permitted the British to cease 
buying of cotton, tobacco, and other vital 
staples altogether. Last week London add- 
ed canned fruits to the list. 

The farmers already are beginning to 
feel this. They are beginning to say that 
they are paying for the munitions and air- 
craft booms. Richard B. Russell of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
writing the Agriculture Appropriations 
Bill, thinks Congress ought to “enact 
some sort of legislation to see to it that 
licenses to the Allies be limited, unless 
they agree to resume buying farm prod- 
ucts.” Woodring and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace agree. But the 
State Department doesn’t. To Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, such a plan spells out- 
right barter—the very thing his whole re- 
ciprocal-trade program aims at breaking 
down. 

Nevertheless, it is election year, and 
there are 32,000,000 voting farm folk in 
these United States. If they become vocal, 
Congress may have to talk up to the 
British. 


Primary Straws 


Tennessee County for 3rd Term; 
Roosevelt Gets a N.H. Slate 


In Eastern Tennessee, folks like their 
politics and liquor straight. Last week, 
politicians of Hamilton County (Chatta- 
nooga) scorned such time-worn subter- 
fuges as primaries and state conclaves to 
select Presidential candidates, and drove 
straight to the point: to the regular Demo- 











Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


‘Can Be Used to Hide Under, Also’ 


cratic county ballot in a local election they 
attached this question: “Are you for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a third term?” 

The result—better than 5 to 1 in the af- 
firmative and watched by the nation’s 
party chiefs—was not, however, binding 
on the state’s unselected delegates to the 
Democratic convention, and it was not 
unexpected, as Hamilton County lies in 
the heart of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority region, and got a $35,000,000 
slice of TVA. But the unique experiment 
lent a dash of realism to the official 
primary kickoff in another part of the 
country. 

Two days earlier, using the devious 
preferential primary to obtain a less tangi- 
ble expression of the same verdict, Demo- 
cratic voters of New Hampshire picked a 
full slate of eight delegates who, unless he 
releases them, are pledged to the Presi- 
dent’s renomination. 

The Democratic total was not impres- 
sive, however. Republicans polled about 
twice as many votes, presenting renewed 
evidence of the state’s drift since 1936 
back to the GOP. All of the Republican 
delegates (except one pledged to District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York) 
were unpledged but expressed support for 
Sen. Styles Bridges, favorite son. 


Mystery Man 

GOP leaders in Illinois, meanwhile, pre- 
paring for the Apr. 9 primaries there, made 
capital of a democratic slush-fund scandal 
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precipitated by the mysterious death of 
F. Lynden Smith, deposed right-hand man 
of Gov. Henry Horner, in a Springfield, 
Tll., hospital bathtub Mar. 9. Called “The 
Man With 10,000 Secrets,” Smith at 44 was 
State Director of Public Works and cus. 
todian of the Democratic state organiza- 
tion’s campaign chest, which, through a 2 
per cent tax levied on state employes’ sal- | 
aries and other fund sources, amounted to 
$1,000,000 in 1938. 

Smith skyrocketed into the Illinois po- 
litical picture in 1936 as Horner’s go-get- 
ting downstate campaign manager but fell 
into disfavor last December after a duel 
for power with Samuel L. Nudelman, 
State Director of Finance, and others. The 
Governor dropped him after many whis- 
pers had reached his ears—climaxed by a [7 
tale of the “cat claque” of Springfield (a 
group of shady women used for political 
besmirching purposes) involving him with | 
his secretary, which shocked the pious | 
Governor. 

For nearly a week, while officials de- 
bated whether Smith had killed himself 
or had been slain, politicians, contractors, 
grafters, and innocent citizens as well 
quaked with fear over the mysterious dis- 
appearance of a “little black book” in 
which Smith kept the slush-fund records 
and other secrets. Then, on Mar. 16 Coro- 
ner W. L. Dragoo announced that Smith 
had “died of natural causes.” 

Further embarrassment to the Kelly- 
Nash and Horner machines, which are 
backing President Roosevelt for a third 
term, came in the form of an announce- 
ment of a prize by the Illinois Garner-for- 
President Committee for the best letter 
on the question: “Are you in favor of the 
third term?” And last week the Vice 
President—the only candidate avowedly 
opposing the President’s renomination— 
broadened his campaign otherwise; he 
filed for the May 17 primary in Oregon 
but skipped that in Ohio, where Sen. 
Robert A. Taft will vie with the President’s 
stalking horse, Charles Sawyer. The first 
real Roosevelt-Garner test will come Apr. 
2 in Wisconsin. 


Significance 


The Tennessee vote, which follows two 
other straw ballots in Georgia with a 
similar result, is indicative of a slowly 
crystallizing desire by many prospective 
November voters to bring the third-term 
boomlet out into the open. The results to 
date, however, provide no index to real 
national feeling. Dr. George H. Gallup’s 
Institute of Public Opinion announced last 
week that only 47 per cent of those polled 
favored a third term. 

In Illinois, the Smith scandal undoubt- 
edly will solidify Republican strength in 
the fall election, possibly to a point where 
it will be extremely difficult for any Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee to carry the 
state. The development may even affect 
the Apr. 9 primaries. 
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Peace in North, What in West? 


Perhaps a New Partner for Axis 


Europe’s Eyes on Moscow 
as Totalitarian Maneuvering 


Goes Into High Gear 


The end of the Russo-Finnish war last 
week was the signal for a swift new Ger- 
man offensive in “lightning diplomacy” to 
strengthen its front against Britain and 
France. 

In Scandinavia, Sweden and Norway 
as well as Finland were left in no doubt 


- that their future depended on the will of 


the Nazi-Bolshevik partnership. In the 
Balkans, King Carol was forced to re- 
lease his Nazi Iron Guard enemies from 
jail and apparently was offered the choice 
between knuckling under to German eco- 
nomie demands or dismemberment of his 
country. 

The major electrical display, however, 
was over Italy. There Hitler and Musso- 
lini met for a surprise conference on the 
Fascist side of the Brenner Pass. The Ger- 
man goal was clear: to reconcile the anti- 
Communist Duce to the addition of Mos- 
cow to the Rome-Berlin Axis. The three 


dictators then could claim that Europe east 
of the Rhine belonged to them. And if the 
Allies still refused to accept such unfav- 
orable terms as a basis for peace, at least 
the chance would be increased that the 
Reich could continue to draw supplies 
peacefully from the Balkans instead of 
having to fight on a new front there. 


Conquest 


At 11 o’clock on the morning of Mar. 
13, guns that had roared for 104 days on 
the Karelian Isthmus suddenly fell silent. 
Peace had finally come to Finland. And 
all over the little country its blue-and- 
white flag was lowered to half staff in 
sorrow. 


Reunion in Moscow 

The first act of Finland’s drama opened 
within the walls of the Kremlin last fall 
when a Finnish delegation came to discuss 
Soviet demands. The demands were re- 
jected, and war followed. Last week a 
Finnish delegation again entered the 


Kremlin, this time for the last act. The 
delegation was headed by Premier Risto 
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Ryti, and it had full powers to reach a 
peace settlement. The Finns themselves 
had asked for the conference—and they 
were treated as the representatives of a 
defeated nation. 

Stalin, who had sat in at the November 
conference and had treated the Finns 
amiably, absented himself this time. The 
chief Bolshevik negotiator was Premier 
Vyaschleff Molotoff, a little man who, ac- 
cording to the Finns, was “correct but 
cool.” But Andrey Zhdanoff—who en- 
gineered the war and was recently reported 
to be in Stalin’s disfavor—appeared at the 
conference table and flew into a rage at 
the mention of Britain or France. Zhdano‘T 
also delivered long tirades against capital- 
ism to Ryti, who is a banker. 

The Russians stepped up their prewar 
demands. When the final draft was pre- 
sented it emasculated Finland as _ thor- 
oughly as the Munich agreement did 
Czecho-Slovakia. These Soviet proposals 
fell into four categories. 





TERRITORIAL (see map): The Finns 
agreed to cede: (1) the entire Karelian 
Isthmus, Viipuri, the area of Viipuri Bay, 
and the shores of Lake Ladoga; (2) cer- 
tain islands in the Gulf of Finland already 
captured by the Russians; (3) a large 
strip of North Central Finland around 
Salla; (4) a part of the Rybachi and 
Sredni peninsulas in the Arctic. Further- 
more, Finland leased to Russia, as a naval 
base, the town of Hangé and surrounding 
waters and islands for 30 years. In return 
the Soviet returned the Petsamo district, 
now occupied by Russian troops, but the 
Finns also promised not to maintain any 
but the lightest warships on their Arctic 
coast, and no submarines or planes. 


Economic: The Finns agreed to the 
construction of a railway from Kanda- 
laksha, on the Murmansk-Leningrad line, 
to Kemijarvi, the present terminus of the 
Finnish line leading to the Gulf of Bothnia 
and Sweden. Over this new railway the 
Russians are to be granted free transit. 
They are to receive the same privileges in 
crossing the Petsamo district to Norway. 
Finally, both countries agree to conclude a 
trade treaty. 


Dietomatic: Both states promise not 
to join any alliances or coalitions directed 
against the other. 


Miuuitary: The Finns agreed to with- 
draw from Hangé within ten days and 
from the other ceded territory by Mar. 26. 
The Soviet agreed to withdraw from 
Petsamo by Apr. 10, and fighting was to 
cease Mar. 13. 

At 2:30 a.m. on Mar. 13 the hapless 
Finns signed the treaty. 


“What a Peace!’ 


The night that the Finnish delegation 
signed the peace treaty Helsinki, as usual, 
was blacked out, with streets and cafés 
deserted. The Finns had heard the rumors 
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of peace but discounted them. Their army 
was still putting up a bitter fight and their 
leaders had pledged no surrender. Only a 
few officers and foreign correspondents 
lingered at the Hotel Kemp. Some of them 
listened to the radio. Then suddenly a 
twist of the dial brought them all to rigid 
attention. 

A voice speaking precise English an- 
nounced that Finland had capitulated and 
enumerated the crushing terms. It was 


Lord Haw Haw, the renegade British an- 
nouncer on the Hamburg radio. Just as 
with Munich, the Germans were the first 
to announce the news. 

By the next morning Helsinki suspected 
the worst. Silent throngs gathered in the 
streets, although up until the very hour of 
the armistice Russian bombers flew over- 
head. Precisely at noon Foreign Minister 
V. A. Tanner, a blunt old Social Democrat, 
who fought on the Red Side during the 
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The Russian Bear’s bite into Finland 


1918-19 civil war, broke the bad news 
without mincing words. 

Bitterly, he proclaimed that “all that 
can be said against us is that as a nation 
we are too small.” He admitted that the 
terms were “unexpectedly severe” and re- 
vealed that “our delegates have attempted 
to secure alleviation of these terms but in 
vain.” And he ended: “Peace has thus 
returned to this country. But what a 
peace!” 

On the front at the same time—in a 
final order of the day to the Finnish Army 
—Baron Mannerheim revealed that 15,000 
Finns had been killed in action and told his 
troops: “I am as proud of you as if you 
were my own children . . . Your heroic 
deeds have roused admiration of the world, 
but after three and one half months of war 
we were still almost alone .. . We have paid 
to the very last penny any debt we may 
have owed the West.” 

That night the first lights peeped through 
the gloom of Helsinki’s blackout, though 
most of the city remained in funereal black- 
ness. The delegation returned from Mos- 
cow, and two days later Premier Ryti ex- 
plained to Parliament why the government 
had been compelled to accept the Russian 
terms. He admitted frankly that Allied aid 
would have made Finland a battlefield in 
the big war—thus confirming the report 
that on the day Britain and France of- 
fered aid the Nazi Minister in Helsinki 
threatened a German attack if it was ac- 
cepted. Parliament sadly ratified the 
treaty, 145-3. 

Without the excitement of fighting to 
buoy it up, the full price of the war—and 
peace—began to dawn on Finland. In the 
ceded areas 100,000 civilians had to be 
moved at once. (Finnish reports said that 
only 1 per cent elected to stay). Trains 
were jammed with refugees, and on tlie 
snow-covered roads guns and tanks inter- 
mingled—just as they had last September 
in Poland—with the wagons of peasants 
and long columns of villagers fleeing on 
foot. Above all, there was the vast task 
of providing food and shelter for nearly 
500,000 homeless. 

Only one bright spot relieved Finland’s 
week of humiliation. This was the possibil- 
ity that a defensive alliance might be 
forged with Sweden and Norway. The 
Swedes, filled with that mixture of “shame 
and relief” that characterized the French 
and British after Munich, announced last 
week that they were ready to discuss such 
an alliance—which might earlier have 
saved Finland from invasion. 


Significance-—~— 


The primary factors that forced the 
Finns to make peace were cabled by News- 
WEEK’s correspondent in Helsinki: “The 
highest Finnish officials are satisfied that 
they made the best peace possible under 
the circumstances. The ultimate decisive 
factor was not the military situation—for 
the front was still holding—but fear of be- 
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“How a rare postage stamp taught me 
the VZW way of buying insurance” 


“I was showing some of my most valuable stamps to a friend 
recently—a representative of the two Hartfords—when he asked me 
how much they were insured for. I admitted I'd never thought of “I’m all for 
insuring them. ‘No,’ he said, ‘and you’re probably exposed to other 


serious losses you've never thought of either.’ Then he gave me a the NEW way 7 
of buying 


insurance!” _ 


new slant on the whole question of insurance.” 


“The NEW way, he told me, is based on the 
fact that it hurts just as much to lose $1,000 one 
way as another. And that the most important thing 
to guard against is a big loss—no matter what its 
cause, no matter how unlikely it may seem.” 


“The NEW way, shows you just what you should 
insure—through an expert analysis of all your be- 
longings and activities. Every possible risk is con- 
sidered. Now that I’m buying insurance the NEW 
way, I’m better protected than ever before.” 


a 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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ing drawn into the Allied-German war. 

“Premier Ryti made it clear that the 
government had looked from the first for 
every chance to end the war. It is im- 
portant to remember that the Finns were 
never given a chance to avoid war. The 
government’s policy was to secure peace 
whenever possible. This became possible 
when the Red Army recovered prestige 
and Stalin realized the dangers in trying 
to subdue all Finland. Sweden then secured 
the consent of the Russians to talk peace 
but the initiative was as much Finnish as 
Swedish.” 

Although the peace was thus a local one 
made entirely by the two belligerents, it 
affected the economic, political, and strate- 
gic positions of the great powers, with 
gains to Russia and Germany and loss to 
the Allies. 


Russta: Most important of all, the So- 
viet gained its immediate military ob- 
jectives: security for the Leningrad region, 
the Gulf of Finland, and the Murmansk 
railway. It abandoned its idedlogical ob- 
jective: the setting up of the Kuusinen 
“People’s Government” in Helsinki. This 
puppet Cabinet of exiled Finnish Com- 
munists dropped completely out of the pic- 
ture. The peace rendered the future defense 
of Finland a difficult if not insoluble prob- 
lem, and the Kandalaksha railway gave 
Russia both an economic and strategic road 
to Sweden. 


Germany: The Nazis garnered three 
advantages: (1) the Baltic was definitely 
closed to Allied flanking attack; (2) the 
end of the struggle should enable the So- 
viet to increase its flow of supplies to the 
Reich and exert greater weight in South- 
eastern Europe; (3) Nazi power in Scan- 
dinavia was demonstrated and a Swedish- 
Norwegian-Finnish defense pact may be 
made into a new instrument of German 
domination. 


Allied Setback 


When Russian bombs first rained down 
on Helsinki on Nov. 30, the immediate 
reaction in Britain and France was one of 
shock. The next was one of resignation. 
Both London and Paris expected the Finns 
to succumb to a Soviet blitzkrieg within 
a few weeks. Yet last week news of the 
drastic peace forced on Finland came as 
more of a blow to the British and French 
than did the original Russian attack. The 
three-and-one-half-month struggle by the 
outnumbered Finns had given the Allies 
a moral, emotional, and strategic interest 
in prolonging the war. Last week was de- 
voted to a gloomy postmortem over fail- 
ure to do so. 


Too Late or Too Little 


Some of the story came out in the House 
of Commons on Mar. 13. The M.P.’s were 
obviously disquieted and puzzled by the 
turn of events, and Prime Minister Cham- 
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Refugees are Finland’s postwar problem 


berlain gave them only the barest account 
of British aid to Finland. He didn’t even 
bother to condemn Russia. (The Soviet 
Ambassador, Ivan Maisky, looked down 
stolidly from the diplomatic gallery.) 

In this atmosphere of dissatisfaction 
Leslie Hore-Belisha delivered his first real 
attack on the government since his dis- 
missal as War Minister two months ago. 
In newspaper articles for several weeks 
Hore-Belisha had plugged for full aid to 
Finland, even at the cost of war with Rus- 
sia. Now, he sarcastically referred to the 
government’s official explanation of why 
it had been impossible to save Finland— 
Sweden’s and Norway’s refusal to permit 
the passage of troops—as “an excuse for 
inaction” and “a pure technicality.” 

When Hore-Belisha finished, David 
Lloyd George—who has consistently op- 
posed extending the war to Russia—seized 
the opportunity to attack the govern- 
ment: “It is the old trouble—too late. Too 
late with Czecho-Slovakia. Too late with 
Poland. Certainly too late with Finland. 
It is always too late or too little or both.” 

Such remarks were especially designed 


to sting the Munich-deluded Prime Min- 
ister. In reply Chamberlain revealed that 
all requests the Finns had made for vol- 
unteer aid had been granted. Furthermore, 
on Feb. 25, Helsinki had been told that if 
it made a public appeal for full-fledged 
Allied help they would come to the rescue 
with “all available resources.” 

If Hore-Belisha and Lloyd George had 
hoped to make serious trouble for Cham- 
berlain, they received no support even 
from the Labor opposition. But on all 
sides of the House there spread a deep vn- 
dercurrent of uneasiness—inspired less by 
a belief that the government had bungled 
in Finland than by a feeling that the war 
in general was not being waged either 
forcefully or skillfully. To meet this Cham- 
berlain agreed on a full-dress debate this 
week. And there was a flood of rumors 
that the Prime Minister would reorganize 
the Cabinet to meet growing criticism. 


o 
‘Increasing Energy’ 
In Paris, just before the announcement 
of the Russian-Finnish treaty, Premier Da- 
ladier added to the story. At a meeting of 
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the Allied Supreme. War Council on Feb. 
5, he told the Chamber of Deputies, it had 
been decided to send an expeditionary 
force to Finland. On Mar. 7 the Finns 
were informed that 50,000 Allied troops 
were ready at two ports. But they were 
also told that they would have to make a 
public appeal for them because Norway 
and Sweden were opposing passage of the 
soldiers “with all their force.” Further- 
more, Finland was notified that if it didn’t 
accept aid from the Allies, they could not 
“assume responsibility for Finland’s terri- 
torial integrity at the end of the war.” 

The cheers that greeted these announce- 
ments turned into puzzled criticism as 
soon as the terms of the Finnish peace 
were announced. In the Senate a group of 
Rightists, headed by former Premier Pierre 
Laval, proposed a private session to hear 
Daladier’s explanation. The Premier 
granted it immediately, and the Senate 
gave him a 240-0 vote of confidence, al- 
though 60 senators abstained from voting. 

In France as in Britain, the criticism 
turned on the general conduct of the war, 
and the Senate’s resolution of approval 
was phrased to express confidence that the 
government would fight “with increasing 
energy to a complete victory.” In Paris 
papers this was immediately interpreted 
to mean that the Allies should bear down 
harder on the neutrals—particularly Nor- 
way—and the semi-official Temps edi- 
torialized: “The Entente can no longer 
hesitate to tear up certain diplomatic fic- 
tions.” And there were stories that Da- 
ladier, like Chamberlain, would strengthen 
and reorganize the Cabinet. 


Significance 


So far as the Allies were concerned, the 
defeat of Finland left the military situa- 
tion just where it was following the col- 
lapse of Poland. Their relative strength as 
against that of Germany had if anything 
increased, since the risk of war with 
Russia was removed. But in the dip- 
lomatic and psychological war that the 
Reich has waged up to now the Finnish- 
Russian peace signified a distinct setback 
for the Allies. 

It had four intangible but important 
effects: (1) although France and Britain 
had in no sense guaranteed Finland, the 
other small neutrals nonetheless considered 
that Finland had been abandoned as was 
Czecho-Slovakia, and they thus are more 
disposed to make terms with the Reich; 
(2) it again gave the Germans the diplo- 
matic initiative; (3) it weakened the con- 
fidence of the French and British public 
in their governments’ ability to conduct 
the war as a whole; (4) it intensified dan- 
gerous demands that the Allies “do some- 
thing” whatever the cost. 

On the other side, how®ver, there was 
sound reason to regard intervention in 
Finland as an opportunity well lost. The 
greatest pressure for intervention had come 
from France. Over a period of weeks the 
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Rumanian Nazi Iron Guards were released from jail 


British had been partly converted but 
there was still powerful opposition that 
considered Finland only a potential Gal- 
lipoli disaster (See War Week). 

The leaders of this group were reputed 
to be Winston Churchill and Lord Hankey 
—possibly the most experienced Cabinet 
members—and Sir Edmund Ironside, Chief 
of Staff, who in 1918-19 commanded Brit- 
ain’s last expeditionary force to Northern 
Russia, the ill-fated Archangel venture. 


Rumania Squeezed 


Just one day after the fighting ended 
in Finland, interest in Berlin suddenly 
switched to the other end of Russia’s 
European frontiers: Rumania. There were 
headline-making rumors that the Reich 
would persuade the Soviet to enter a non- 
aggression treaty with Rumania, with Ger- 
many itself to guarantee the Balkan king- 
dom’s borders. In return, King Carol would 
be expected to grant Berlin a virtual mo- 
nopoly of Rumanian agricultural and raw- 
material production, demobilize the army 
to step this up, and perhaps admit a mem- 
ber of the banned, pro-Fascist Iron Guard 
to the Cabinet. 

In Bucharest these stories were indig- 
nantly denied by “circles close to Carol.” 
Nonetheless, last week it was evident that 
unlucky Carol had now been hauled onto 
the auction block from which the diversion 
of the Finnish war had temporarily saved 
him. Under German pressure the Ruma- 
nian Government took the following steps: 
(1) large numbers of peasants were re- 
leased from the army for the spring plant- 
ing: (2) Premier George Tatarescu de- 


creed meat rationing in order to keep up 
exports; (3) the German minority was per- 
mitted to organize its children in a Hitler 
Youth Movement, and (4) 786 members 
of the Iron Guard were released after they 
had taken a pledge of allegiance to King 
Carol and joined the National Rebirth 

Front. 4 


Significance 


German policy toward Rumania—a 
touchstone to the probable line of Nazi ac- 
tion in the Balkans—has been outlined in 
a series of economic agreements beginning 
with the treaty negotiated by Dr. Hel- 
muth Wohlthat just one year ago. The 
first German step was met by the Anglo- 
French guarantee of Rumania. The next 
significant step was the pact last Decem- 
ber by which Bucharest agreed to increase 
its oil shipments to the Reich. The general 
result of these agreements has been to give 
Germany a grip on Rumania’s exports and 
imports, and on its industrial expansion 
and agriculture. 

The struggle of the Nazis to attain this 
position in Rumania has been open and 
bitter because the Allies have opposed it 
with their great financial resources. But 
the same development has also been quiet- 
ly going on all over the Balkans, with tiiat 
in Rumania as a prototype. 

The Germans got off to a head start 
early in the Nazi regime when, under the 
direction of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, they con- 
cluded barter deals by which German 
manufactured products were exchanged 
for Balkan agricultural products—whose 
prices had been forced down by the world 
depression. But the Nazis bought more 
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than they sold, and gradually the Balkan 
states built up large balances in Berlin. 
The Germans simply used these as a lever 
to force more and more trade. 

Now the Reich’s openly proclaimed ob- 
jective is to organize the entire Danube 
Basin as a supplier and market for the Ger- 
man economic system. In line with this the 
Nazis will direct the development of each 
state’s economy so that it may best supple- 
ment that of the Reich (Rumania, for ex- 
ample, has been advised to grow soybeans) . 
Industrial production will be carefully 
geared to Germany’s, and the technical 
direction will be in Nazi hands. In return 
for all this the Reich promises the Bal- 
kans a stable price for their products, con- 
trolled development—and political peace 
under German domination. 


Axis in Brennero 


When Adolf Hitler paid his last visit to 
Rome in May 1938, the late Pope Pius XI 
withdrew to his summer home at Castel 
Gandolfo and spoke of the Swastika flag, 
then fluttering everywhere in Rome ex- 
cept from church buildings, as “the emblem 
of a cross which is not the cross of Christ.” 

On Mar. 11 this year, when the Fiihrer’s 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, paid his visit to the Vatican (NEws- 
week, Mar. 18), Pius XII administered a 
similar rebuke: contrary to the custom of 
honoring a foreign statesman with his 
country’s flag, the papal cars which called 
for the Nazi Foreign Minister did not fly 
the Swastika. And in the Vatican itself 
photographs of Ribbentrop with the Pope 
or any of the prelates were banned. 

After a 65-minute audience with the 
Pope, - Ribbentrop emerged looking wor- 
ried and harassed. And though the Vatican 
maintained official silence on the talk, ru- 
mor suggested that the Nazi diplomat’s 
approaches, including apparently a pledge 
of better treatment for Catholics in Great- 
er Germany, assurances that Russo-Ger- 
man cooperation was economic, not ideo- 
logical, and a bid for papal support for 
possible Nazi peace moves, had met a cold 
reception. 

But if Ribbentrop had made little head- 
way with the Pope, he sought to make up 
for this in talks with Mussolini and Count 
Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister. One re- 
sult of these was the announcement on 
Mar. 13 of a German-Italian coal agree- 
ment, aimed at offsetting the British ban 
on Reich coal shipments for Italy. This 
pact provided that German coal would be 
routed “completely by land . . . thus cov- 
ering Italian needs almost entirely.” 

Foreign observers nevertheless stuck to 
their belief that, because of rolling-stock 
deficiencies, not more than 4,000,000 tons 
of the 12,000,000 imported annually by 
Italy could come by rail from Germany. 

But the Ribbentrop-Mussolini talks ob- 
viously dealt also with larger questions 
than Italy’s coal supplies. Not least sig- 
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nificant, perhaps, was the fact that the 
Nazi diplomat had arrived in Rome short- 
ly after the visit to Berlin of United States 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 

During the Berlin visit, Hitler reputedly 
gave the American what some correspond- 
ents called an “alarming” version of Nazi 
peace terms. And if Hitler had decided to 
moderate these, possibly to provide a basis 
for a peace move by President Roosevelt 
with Vatican backing, then Ribbentrop 
could pass on the new terms to Mussolini 
for transmission to Welles when the Under- 
Secretary returned to Rome. 

That, however, was merely a possibility. 
And altogether aside from peace prospects, 
one certainty was that Ribbentrop at- 
tempted to win Mussolini over to Hitler’s 
latest diplomatic and war plans following 
“neutralization” of the Scandinavian front. 
To that end, Ribbentrop reputedly carried 
a Russian pledge to Mussolini against any 
Soviet move against Rumanian Bessarabia 
—the first prerequisite for improving 
Rome-Moscow relations. 

For several days the Fascist press, try- 
ing to reassure the war-wary Italian pub- 
lic, hinted that Ribbentrop had accom- 
plished nothing. Then on Sunday night it 
was announced that the Duce and Fiihrer 
already were traveling from Rome and Ber- 
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lin for a personal meeting next day in 
Northern Italy. 

It was the first time the two had seen 
each other since the Munich Conference 
of September 1938. The meeting took place 
in the village of Brennero, the last Italian 
stop before the Brenner Pass. A few days 
earlier Italian newspapers had been point- 
ing out how this section of the frontier 
facing Germany was fortified just as was 
that facing France. But the two dictators 
met with all the cordiality of allies—in- 
cluding a red carpet and potted palms on 
the station platform in spite of a snow- 
storm. 

Mussolini wore the black uniform of the 
Fascist militia, and Hitler his own special 
gray-green garb of the “First Soldier of 
the Reich.” Along with Ribbentrop and 
Ciano, the two shut themselves in a close- 
ly curtained compartment of the Duce’s 
special train and conferred for two and a 
half hours. 


Significance 





All the intense diplomatic activity in 
Rome over the past two weeks has indi- 
cated that Hitler and the Duce were work- 
ing on a new and stronger peace offensive. 
But the Pope’s cold reception of Ribben- 
trop seemed to preclude Vatican support, 
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at least at this stage, for any Pax Ger- 
manica. And regardless of the presence of 
Welles in Rome, President Roosevelt’s 
speech on Mar. 16 (see page 16) set up a 
“moral basis” for peace which certainly 
gave no hope that the United States would 
back a settlement on any German terms 
known so far. 

Nevertheless, Mussolini was able to see 
Welles both coming and going. Hence if 
there was any chance of peace terms that 
would be acceptable to London and Paris, 
he probably could give the Fiihrer an esti- 
mate of the line they should take. 

But the German-Italian negotiations ob- 
viously were aiming at a goal which would 
have a great effect on the future of the 
war, even if they did nothing to bring 
about a peace. Hitler might back one more 
peace appeal in order to put responsibil- 
ity on the Allies for rejecting it, but his 
long-range plans with the Duce could be 
equally useful as insurance against a spread 
of the battle fronts. 

The necessary first step in such a plan 
would be to improve Italian-Russian rela- 
tions. This would open the way for a Ger- 
man-Italian-Russian guarantee of the sta- 
tus quo in the Balkans and the Near East, 
under which the three dictators would of- 
fer Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and even 
Turkey—now in the Allied line-up—the 
choice of “safety” under totalitarian pro- 
tection or the risk of being drawn into the 
war by the Allies. 

The drawback to such a plan so far has 
been Miussolini’s hostility to Bolshevik 
Russia. To bring about a reconciliation 
there probably would be quite as valuable 
to Hitler as it would be for Italy to enter 
the war openly on the side of Germany— 
a superficial gain which would be offset by 
the danger of an Allied drive through Italy 
at the German flank. For Germany needs 
supplies more than it needs a military al- 
ly. And a secure line to the raw materials 
of the Balkans is the one which at pres- 
ent is of greatest value. 


Welles: Finale 


In all the flurry of European diplomacy 
in the last three weeks the one man that 
every side has tried to impress has been 
President Roosevelt’s enigmatic traveler, 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 
Rome, Berlin, Paris, and London all had 
had a chance to give him their sides of the 
war. This week he returned to his starting 
point, Rome, just before the Hitler-Musso- 
lini conference occurred. And just how 
much he had been impressed was no more 
evident at the finish of his tour than at 
the start. 


Cagey 

In his only press conference in London, 
attended by more than a hundred news- 
paper men on Mar. 11, the day after his 
arrival from Paris, Welles skillfully parried 
questions aimed at prying out impressions 


he had gained on his “fact-finding” tour. 

When someone asked: “Would you like 
to comment on the report that after you 
visited Herr Hitler your face looked gloom- 
ier than usual?” Welles replied—‘‘No, sir. 
Like you, one of my greatest defects is 
that I cannot see my own face.” 

Earlier that day, Welles, whom Pari- 
sians had acclaimed for his sartorial flair, 
visited his London tailor on Hanover Street 
in fashionable Mayfair and ordered half a 
dozen suits. But that was the only private 
business he had time for in his three 
crowded days in the British capital. 

Besides long conferences and two din- 
ners with Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
the American fact-finder also talked with 
Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax, First Lord 
of the Admiralty Winston Churchill, Do- 
minions Secretary Anthony Eden, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Sir John Simon, the 
Opposition Labor leader and deputy lead- 
er, Maj. Clement R. Attlee and Arthur 
Greenwood respectively, and the Opposi- 
tion Liberal leader, Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
In addition, he conferred with David Lloyd 
George, 77-year-old World War Premier 
and open advocate of an “honorable peace” 
with Hitler, and with James Maxton, ex- 
tremist Laborite and an anti-war enthusi- 
ast. 

Britain’s press unanimously took pains 
to point out that only from these last two 
could Welles have heard any other view- 
point than that Britain intends to fight 
the war to a finish, until Hitlerism is de- 
feated. But the fact that Welles extended 
his talk with Lloyd George from a sched- 
uled half hour to more than an hour, plus 
impressions gained in some British quar- 
ters that the American was largely con- 
cerned with the ill effects on business 
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Canterbury’s ‘Red Dean’ 


should the war continue, added to British 
apprehension that the Under-Secretary 


might be interested in possible peace moves Ff 


by Hitler. 


That uneasiness was further fanned by 
a curious “peace interlude” apparently en. 9 


gineered by Berlin. As if to keep the war as 7 
far away from Welles as possible, the Nazis [9 


¢ 


refrained from warplane attacks on British 7 
shipping in the North Sea during the whole | 


of the American’s visit. Then, two days 
after Welles left, they suddenly resumed 
the sea war both with attacks on shipping 
and the biggest raid to date on British 
warships (see page 29). 


However, the official British viewpoint 7 
was pointedly reiterated to the public by 7 
Sir John Simon on Mar. 13, the day after 7 


he lunched with Welles. Addressing the 7 
National Liberal Club, Simon declared: |7 


“The first object is to win the war... 


Even the most moderate-minded of us say | 


that it is impossible to reach any setile- 
ment worth anything so long as Hitler and 


those colleagues who think with him are [7 


in power.” 


Homeward Bound 

Passing on Mar. 14 through Paris, where 
he handed Premier Daladier a_ personal 
message from President Roosevelt, Welles 
returned to Rome on Mar. 15. Next day he 
and William Phillips, United States envoy 
in Rome, were received by King Victor 
Emmanuel; later they conferred with Cia- 
no and, in the evening, with Mussolini. 

This week, as the Duce conferred with 
Hitler at Brennero, Welles had a 50-minute 
audience with the Pope. Then he delayed 
his departure for one day in order to 
see Mussolini on the latter’s return to 
Rome. 





The ‘Red Dean’ 


Conservative Anglicans Finally 
Start a Fire Under Dr. Johnson 


The Most Rev. Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and head of the 
Church of England, is the epitome of An- 
glican conservatism. It was largely due to 
him that the ultra-modern Duke of Wind- 
sor lost his throne. And, like most right- 
eous Britons, he would have no truck with 
“godless Russia.” 

The Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury since 1931, is cut 
from altogether different cloth. The tall 
and spare 66-year-old Dean once wel- 
comed pajama-clad women to his services. 
On another occasion he told some mission- 
aries that cannibalism was justified to save 
starving children. In 1935 he toured Amer- 
ica and Canada expounding social-credit 
theories and spent a day with Father 
Coughlin, with whom he said he agreed 
about 95 per cent. 

To the Dean, Russia is not godless, and 
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he has frequently shocked his parishioners 
and the public generally by saying so from 
the sacrosanct Canterbury pulpit. News- 
papers dubbed him the “Red Dean.” 

In a sermon last October the Dean 
preached: “Communism has recovered the 
essential form of a real belief in God which 
organized Christianity, as it is now, has so 
largely lost.” Late in December, as the Fin- 
nish war raged, he published a book called 
“The Socialist Sixth of the World,” sing- 
ing Stalin’s praises. And on Jan. 28 he told 
a Russian Today Society meeting in Lon- 
don: “We profess Christianity, but in Rus- 
sia they practice it.” 

Naturally, all this made conservative 
church circles boil with fury, but there was 
little they could do about it. The Dean’s 
main job is care of the fabric at Canter- 
bury Cathedral and conduct of worship 
there. His appointment came directly from 
King George V, and the only way for the 
Archbishop to get rid of him is by pro- 
motion or special act of Parliament. Con- 
sequently, a policy was adopted of ignor- 
ing his utterances and trying to pretend he 
didn’t exist. Copious newspaper publicity 
failed to provoke any official complaint 
against him. 

Last week, however, this silent treatment 
broke down. Five resident canons of Can- 
terbury Cathedral issued a statement cen- 
suring the Dean for his political utterances 
which, they said, “gravely impair the 
spiritual influence of the cathedral . . . give 
grievous offense to many Christians 
throughout the world, and in our view 
prove themselves to be incompatible with 
the proper discharge of the trust which has 
been committed to him.” 

The Dean stuck by his guns and said he 
would reply later in detail. 


Newsweek chart—Manning 








Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia 
and Latvia, yields naval and air bases to 
the USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three 
days later, her captain, Hans Langsdorff, 
commits suicide. 

Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger- 
man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 


Mar. 13—Finland’s _ three-and-a-half- 
month war with the USSR ends as Finnish 
delegation in Moscow signs peace treaty. 
Soviet gains, which greatly exceed original 
demands, include annexation of the entire 
Karelian Isthmus and a 30-year lease on the 
Hangé naval base. Two days later the 
Finnish Parliament ratifies the pact by a 
145-3 vote. 

Mar. 15—After collecting war-aim infor- 
mation from Hitler, Chamberlain, and 
Daladier, United States Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles returns to Rome to 
confer again with the Duce and Pope Pius 
before returning to Washington. 


Mar. 18—Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
the Brenner Pass for a two-and-a-half hour 
conference in the Duce’s private car. 
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Scapa Raid 

As far as the world knew, Britain had 
abandoned the famous Scapa Flow naval 
base since First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill announced on Feb. 27 
that the Orkney Islands station had been 
deemed unsafe for the Home Fleet (on 
Oct. 14 a daring German submarine com- 
mander had torpedoed the battleship Roy- 
al Oak there; on Oct. 17-German bomb- 
ers had damaged the old and demilitarized 
Iron Duke). But when Nazi bombers 
again roared over the Orkneys at dusk on 
Mar. 16, they found what they called an 
“unbelievable number” of warships at 
Scapa. 

Fourteen Heinkels staged the raid. 
When anti-aircraft guns on the warships 
and ashore went into action, they split into 
groups, some attacking the warships, oth- 
ers seeking to keep British fighters ground- 
ed by bombing surrounding airports. The 
twilit bay below, in the words of the Nazis 
when they returned home, became a 
“witches’ cauldron of fire, smoke, and 
flashing guns.” 

Despite the attacks on the airfields, 
British fighters sped aloft—something 
they failed to do in the October raid—and 
the battle, which began at 7:50, lasted 
until 9:15. Next day the German High 
Command asserted that all the Nazi 
planes had returned safely after damaging 
“three battleships and one cruiser.” Other 
Nazi sources insisted that these casualties 
included the 42,100-ton battle cruiser 
Hood and the 32,000-ton battle cruisers Re- 
pulse and Renown. 

Against this, the British claimed that 
only one warship had been hit, suffering 
“minor damage,” that one Heinkel had 
been shot down and several others dam- 
aged (a Nazi bomber crashed in Denmark 
early on the morning after the raid). In 
addition, British fighters had chased off 
other bombers which had tried to attack 
the Firth of Forth. 

Aside from the military results, however, 
the most notable feature of the Scapa 
Flow raid, during which the Nazi airmen 
dropped more than 100 high-explosive and 
incendiary bombs and caused seven cas- 
ualties among British Navy men, was that 
the bombing of the airfields represented 
the first German attacks on military ob- 
jectives on British soil. These caused in- 
juries to seven civilians and the death of 
another—the first British civilian to be 
killed by enemy action. The man killed 
was a cottager in a village called Bridge of 
Waith, who was standing in his doorway 
watching the raid when bomb fragments 
struck him. 

As an offset to the German raid, Lon- 
don reported that British bombers had 
attacked German naval patrol and aux- 
iliary vessels in Helgoland Bight on the 
morning of Mar. 16 and that a salvo from 
one British plane blew one craft partly 
out of the water. 
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The Russo-Finnish War in Retrospect 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


lie soldier sees in the flying 
stone of young David not so much the 
triumph of a little hero over a big 
Goliath as one of the earliest historical 
forerunners of the technique of killing at 
a distance. And in this twentieth cen- 
tury both the great and the small come 
to battle with all the man power of their 
nations armed with all the killing devices 
of the age. Hence there can be but one 
result—the giant must win. 

Looking backward, it is clear that this 
war almost at once passed into a ground 
problem. Owing to the efficiency of the 
Finnish coastal defenses and to the ice- 
bound harbors, Russian sea superiority 
had little influence on the winning of the 
struggle. From such data as are now 
available it may be said that the air- 
plane’s role in the destruction of military 
objectives and fire action against com- 
bat troops was a contributing but not a 
decisive factor. The war was won by the 
Red Army, with superior man and gun 
power which enabled it to smash through 
the Finnish defenses on the Karelian 
Isthmus. 


Strategy 

The strategy of the Russians seemed 
sound enough, but its execution was 
faulty. Success of their plan depended on 
simultaneous execution of the five well- 
defined offensives. Instead, the drives 
were not made simultaneously, and this 
permitted the Finns the use of their 
interior lines for shifting their troops to 
the threatened zones. Instead of being 
forced to disperse their strength, the 
highly mobile Finnish forces were able 
to concentrate at each point as it was 
threatened. 

This lack of coordination of the Rus- 
sians caused tremendous and unnecessary 
losses and must be charged to the central 
Russian General Staff. The extraordinary 
mobility of the Finns—due largely to 
their training on skis—enabled them to 
take full advantage of the Russian mis- 
takes. The great superiority in numbers 
permitted the Russian High Command 
to regard such losses with more indif- 
ference than commanders usually can 
afford. 

The defense may draw some interesting 
and helpful lessons from this war. Much 
will be said about its power in holding 
the attacker, and perhaps more credit 
will be given to the defender as it is 
now revealed that a great part of the 
Mannerheim defense zone relied on field 
fortifications, studded with blockhouses 


and pillboxes, rather than the permanent 
steel and concrete works found on the 
western front. 


Artillery 

However, the strongly defended Man- 
nerheim Line, in reality a zone of defense, 
was penetrated. In fact, it was broken 
on the west flank. And sufficient data 
is at hand to give credit to the Russian 
artillery for blasting breaches through 
which man-carried gun power could be 
advanced. 

These breaches were made possible by 
the effectiveness of the Red artillery 
concentrations on the Finnish forts 
and pillboxes, which were undermined 
through constant shell pounding. The 
effect of this battering seems to have 
caused the casemates to be so twisted 
from their true positions as to prevent 
aiming of the guns. 

The wisdom of such a massing of ar- 
tillery in the isthmus sector may be bet- 
ter appreciated when it is understood 
that the attack artillery, gun for gun, 
has an advantage over the defense. The 
guns of the defense have to be so 
sited as to cover in local fire concen- 
trations all avenues of enemy approach, 
while the attacker, knowing the lines 
of his own advance, can shift his gun 
positions. 

The isthmus position was superior in 


defense to all other Finnish fronts. Nev- 
ertheless, the Russians probably were 
forced to select it for the main at- 
tack because this was the only sector 
where they had sufficient supply lines 
open for massing artillery and _ the 
requisite ammunition. Failure to push 
through on any of the less strongly for- 
tified fronts was due in great measure 
to the lack of available artillery in these 
areas, a situation brought about by the 
lack of roads and railways to move this 
arm. 


Effect 


The technical lesson of the Russo- 
Finnish war for the western front may 
be found in a study of Russian artillery 
concentrations and the fire effect on 
fortified positions and personnel. This 
may well result in some modifications 
of the smaller fortification types of the 
Maginot Line and West Wall. 

Beyond this technical aspect, the Rus- 
so-Finnish war, being an offspring of the 
western front, must be so weighed in its 
importance. This combat in many re- 
spects was distinctly a battle on the 
flanks. If so considered, then the final 
victory must await the outcome of the 
Franco-British-German war. For war 
issues are determined on the main battle 
front, and boundary lines drawn by 
peace treaties are not final. 





























The Finnish war showed how big guns throw pillboxes out of line 


Newsweek—Manning 
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Why the Allies Did Not Aid Finland 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


Luitiany Russia’s campaign against 
Finland was political-military, then mili- 
tary, and these operations overshadowed 
the fundamental fact that success de- 
pended upon what nation controlled the 
Baltic. Control of the Baltic is not only 
the key to Russian moves before the 
Finnish war, to the war itself, and now 
to the present peace, but it is one of the 
strategic factors in the war between the 
Allies and Germany and is the outstand- 
ing reason why the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were forced to refuse passage to 
Allied troops for Finland. 

A Russian victory over Finland de- 
pended on control of the Baltic; but it 
is not Russia which has this control; 
hence in the last analysis the Soviet 
success depended on German sufferance. 
Unless Germany had acquiesced tempo- 
rarily, on account of a greater menace 
from the Allies, Russia could never have 
dominated Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania, nor have started a war against Fin- 
land. 

That Germany has no intention of sur- 
rendering permanent control of the Bal- 
tic to any power, and no intention 
of ceding a dominating position in 
Scandinavia to Russia, is evidenced 
by two things: Germany’s naval build- 
ing program, with which Russia has 
no real chance of competing; and the 
nature of the peace that Russia made 
with Finland. 

That peace strengthened Russia’s posi- 
tion on the Gulf of Finland and—by the 
30-year lease of Hangi—brought the 
Red flag to the edge of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. But Russia got neither the 
Aland Islands nor that full conquest of 
Finland which would have been requisite 
to give the Soviets a dominating position 
over the Gulf of Bothnia and Sweden. 
Moreover, it was distinctly to Germany’s 
advantage when Russia gave back to 
Finland the Petsamo Arctic district 
which Red troops actually held, for by 
relinquishing this she gave up an easy 
access to the Atlantic which would have 
increased her naval power. 

For the moment Russia is a very con- 
venient ally for Germany. But there was 
never a moment when, through its con- 
trol of the Baltic, Germany failed to hold 
the whip hand over the ultimate out- 
come of the war in Finland. This sea 
control was one reason that kept the 
Finns from making a direct appeal to 
the Allies for armed assistance, which, 
unless effectual, would have put the 
Finns, like Poland, between two fires. 











As in 1914, German mines keep Allied ships from the Baltic 


There were three ways by which Allied 
assistance could have reached Finland. 
One was via Petsamo. This was imprac- 
ticable, because of the difficulties of com- 
munications. The route through the Nor- 
wegian port of Narvik also was long and 
cumbersome, and there was no port in 
Sweden which Allied troops could reach 
as speedily as could the Germans. 

The only quick and effective way was 
through the Baltic. But there was no 
positive assurance of Allied assistance 
being definitely effective unless Britain 
could force a way into that sea and cut 
the lines of transportation between Ger- 
many and Sweden. 


Narrow Gateway 

In the last war Britain had—and in 
this one has again—every reason to hesi- 
tate before such a risk. Fearing Baltic 
penetration above all other naval men- 
aces, in 1914 Germany immediately took 
steps to seal that sea by mines. With 
pressure applied to Denmark, that coun- 
try was forced to mine the outer or 
northern entrances through the Little 
Belt, the Great Belt, and the channel 
under her control through the Sound, 
called the Drogden. This left only the 
Swedish channel from the Sound—the 
Flint—clear of mines, but as this fairway 
was only 24 feet in depth no major ship 
could use it. 

However, through haste and fear, Ger- 
many made a mistake in her mine policy 
then. For her own High Seas Fleet was 
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locked in the Baltic so that it could exit 
only into the North Sea through the 
Kiel Canal, though lesser craft, partic- 
ularly submarines, used the other exits. 
In this war, realizing that control of 
the Baltic depends upon local, not total, 
air and fleet superiority, Germany has 
mined only the southern or inner en- 
trances to the Baltic, via the Little Belt, 
the Great Belt (the only channel major 
ships can use), and the Sound. Denmark 
has mined the Drogden Channel, carry- 
ing a depth of 2614 feet. To obtain entry 
into the Baltic the British Fleet would 
have to force a passage through these 
four dangerous entrances. In addition 
to mines, the channels are full of shoals 
and navigational dangers. The Little 
Beit, though deep, is very tortuous and 
passes too close to the German shore 
batteries. The channels through the 
Sound are shallow. Add Russian mines 
and aircraft to German, and the ad- 
venture is very hazardous. 
Nevertheless, with great fleet supe- 
riority and the aid of mine sweepers, the 
passages might have been forced for the 
relief of Finland except for two most 
important items: German and Russian 
air power, and their proximity to the 
scene of action. Until the Allies gain 
air control, or devise some method 
whereby the shattering effect of anti- 
aircraft gunfire can offset that of the 
air attack, the Baltic will still remain 
a German lake, sealed by mines and 
held by air power. 
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Amritsar Echo 


1919 Indian Massacre Avenged 
by a Sikh Gunman in London 


At Amritsar, Sikh holy city in the Indian 
Punjab, a mob was rioting on Apr. 13, 1919. 
Thereupon the late Brig. Gen Reginald 
Dyer pulled up with more than a thousand 
mixed British and Indian troops and or- 
dered them to fire on the demonstrants. 
The result was a massacre: 400 dead, 1,200 
wounded. 

The British overlord of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, a Tipperary Irishman, 
wired Dyer: “Your action correct.” But 
widespread indignation in both India and 
Britain forced O’Dwyer to resign, while 
Dyer lost his command. And it was the 
Amritsar episode more than anything else 
that made Mahatma Gandhi finally break 
with Britain, return his British decorations, 
and start civil disobedience campaigns that 
rocked India a decade ago. 

Britain has never been able to live Am- 
ritsar down. Only last February Maj. 


Wide World 
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Clement Attlee, Labor leader, compared it 
to Nazi atrocities in Poland. Thereupon, 
O’Dwyer, approaching 76, wrote to news- 
papers reaffirming his approval of Dyer’s 
action. 

Last week the Amritsar massacre was 
avenged. On Mar. 13 Mohamed Singh 
Azad, a wild-eyed 37-year-old Sikh engi- 
neer from Amritsar whose brother had been 
among the slain rioters, went to an Anglo- 
Indian good-will meeting at Caxton Hall 
in London, a famous place for political 
gatherings across the street from West- 
minster Abbey. One of the speakers was 
O’Dwyer, who joked about his Punjab ex- 
periences. Others were Sir Louis Dane, 84, 
his predecessor as Punjab Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Lord Lamington, 79, ex-Governor of 


Bombay, and the Marquess of Zetland, 63, 
Secretary of State for India. 

As the meeting broke up, Azad, who had 
been leaning against a wall, rushed to the 
platform, drew a gun, and emptied it at the 
speakers. O’Dwyer fell dead with two bul- 
lets in his heart. Another grazed Zetland’s 
ribs. Dane was hit in the arm and Lam- 
ington in the hand. The assassin wheeled, 
cried: “Make way!” and dashed for the 
door, but several people stopped him and 
flung him to the floor. Next day, in Bow 
Street Police Court, Azad was remanded 
for a week, charged with murder. He plead- 
ed: “I didn’t mean to kill him—I did it 
just to protest.” 


Shame 


Although India has never forgiven Brit- 
ain for Amritsar, the assassination was 
publicly deplored by all political sections 
of the country—Hindus, Moslems, and the 
native princes. Gandhi said Azad had com- 
mitted an “act of insanity” which had 
caused him “deep pain” and added: “I 
hope this will not be allowed to affect polit- 
ical judgments.” Even the Mahatma’s op- 
ponent, Subhas Chandra Bose, the radical 
ex-President of the Nationalist Congress 
party, added: “We deplore terrorism.” 

The assassination came almost on the 
eve of this week’s 53rd Congress party ses- 
sion at Ramgarh, where Britain’s refusal 
to grant India independence would be the 
main topic. Last week Bose condemned 
Gandhi for being “weak-kneed in the way 
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he has abandoned the struggle for inde- 
pendence because Britain is at war.” 

Bose said he and his adherents wanted 
complete independence immediately, while 
Gandhi was willing to compromise and wait 


_until the end of the war. He explained 


what he meant by “complete independ- 
ence”: “The same as the United States has. 
Gandhi would be satisfied with dominion 
status, like Canada’s . . . I want to see In- 
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dia become Socialistic, combining the best 
of Communism, Fascism, and President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal.” 


Side Lights of the War 


When the Shamrock crosses the Palm, 





Blood and revolution will come to Ireland 


And then she shall be free. 


—Prophecy of the sixth-century ; 


Irish St. Columba, 
On Mar. 17 Palm Sunday and St. Pat- 
rick’s' Day coincided for the first time 
since 1799. In spite of the old prophecy 
and the current agitation by the Irish 
Republican Army in favor of Eire’s ab- 
sorption of North Ireland, neither blood 
nor revolution came to Ireland. Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera broadcast an 
appeal to Americans for “active moral 
support” to end the division of the country. 
but he banned demonstrations and cen- 
sored all newspaper or poster references 
to the 1916 Easter Rebellion. Even the 
usual St. Patrick’s Day parade was can- 
celed on the ground that the army was 
too busy with its wartime training pro- 
gram. 


“| An order of the Berlin police confiscating 
all 1940 astrological calendars and year- 
books gave the British Broadcasting Corp. 


propaganda material last week. The BBC Ff 


traced the ban to the fact that “some of 
the prophets have read the stars as fore- 
telling disturbing occurrences not in ac- 
cord with official Nazi predictions.” 


{Though Anastasia, symbol of French 
censorship (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 19), is a 
withered female with no chic whatever, 
Parisian milliners have created a hat in 
her honor. It is black and white, with a 
huge pair of scissors attached to the brim. 


" The French censor announced -that on!y 
three copies of this year’s German-printed 
Almanach de Gotha would be allowed to 
enter the country—one for the Minis‘ry 
of Foreign Affairs, another for the Sor- 
bonne reference library, and the third for 
the Ministry of Labor. No explanation 
was given why the latter Ministry needed 
this who’s who of titled nobility. 


{ Among those entitled to allowances as 
soldiers’ dependents in Britain is one classi- 
fication listed as “unmarried wife.” Vis- 
countess Astor, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and others have objected to tie 
term. Last week War Secretary Oliver 
Stanley agreed to change it to “unmarried 
dependent living as wife.” 


| One of the 800 Citizens’ Advice Bureaus 
set up in London to clarify wartime red 
tape was asked by a woman whether sie 
could discontinue installments on _ her 
vacuum cleaner. The justification: the 
machine had become useless, since it 
wailed like an air-raid siren and scared 
the neighbors. 
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ences The Sheep and Goats Club: R. Vereda Pearson, pianist-singer .. . 
1 the 
can- Last week’s Goat guest—Meade Lux Lewis 
| Was —set the audience going with some boogie- 
pro- 7 RADIO woogie piano playing; while Frank Wilson, 
the Sheep guest, who once played the title a 
—s The Sheep and the Goats: ‘ole in “Porgy,” stirred the religious with a Newsweek photos 
vor ow a, a. It was “The Creation,” from ,,, Richard Huey, the boss herdsman 
“or, i Negroes in New Program Blen “God’s Trombones,” a book by the late 
BBC j Spirituals and Hi-de-ho James Weldon Johnson. In addition, Miss ing 2 per cent are—well, who knows? With 
ne of | R. Vereda Pearson, regular pianist, singer, that thought as a basis—and “Who 
fore. 1 . and he shall separate them one and quartet director, gave the onlookers Knows?” as a title——the Mutual’ Broad- 
ae from another, as a shepherd divideth an eyeful of a flashing smile and a gar- casting System last Saturday night at 
4 his sheep from the goats: and he shall denia-bedecked outfit of baby blue. 8:30 EST launched a four-station* pro- 
Ma set the sheep on his right hand, but Huey, the 38-year-old master of cere- gram that will dramatize authenticated 
ench E the goats on the left.” monies, is a 300-odd-pounder who has _ cases of mysterious manifestations. 
is a : St. Matthew 25: 32, 33. creaked the stage boards under not only The mainspring of the program is Here- 
pet, Like any other colony of Negroes, the Figs but Five Star rae PS igs ward Carrington of New York, a thin, 
Ap Harlem section of New York is divided ~ © ° 3 Horse,” “Sing Out the I 1 gray-haired doctor of philosophy. An agnos- 
tha . . . and several other successes as well. In tic, food faddist, and an amateur magician, 
rim. _ pense. There are intensely pious addition, he operates a Harlem casting and py. Carrington has explored the invisible 
colored folk who seek salvation in revival book: Eauity’s d si . 
eiiinadal ’ ing office as Equity’s agent and since _ world for more than 30 years. He has writ- 
only meetings; there are others who congregate ; hte KG . , 
ted » back alleys to choot crane, auendin 1933 has run Aunt Dinah’s Kitchen, a ten 100 books, has aided in the establish- 
. . . a pea ps, spenemé small Negro restaurant on West 135th ment of the American Psychical, Institute 
d to their nights quivering to the music of Street , ah on Neastan’ ‘= * 
istry boogie-woogie bands. These are, respect- It ba f that oom f th (o bi ou ra x ap ys by ee ri 
Son Ml ively. the Gheen and the Goats was irom that rendezvous 0 € amassed a library of 5,000 case histories. 
7 -_ Last wake Richard nae bY pidéiceall Harlem intelligentsia, in fact, that the Those cases form the basis for the fifteen- 
ben a e i. nt ‘ aed Sheep and Goat idea sprouted. Around a minute program, sponsored by Griffin Shoe 
“er wee ES s ae | Serre rectangular oak table in the evenings, Polish. 
>ded fair sample of both into a Mutual Broad- Ar ends ee Ghee dae eae a) 
— System studio, worked over them to gather and sing—each choosing and sda ‘ 
$ as a while with Geraldine Garrick, program ‘rendering a song. Selections ranged so Winchell’s Record 
assi- pons a — sales aw ee widely—from spirituals to swing—that Walter Winchell’s fifteen-minute Sunday 
Vis- which se to wonton wc ey ei at 5 ea Ann Honeycutt of WOR-Mutual (trying radio program, the Jergens Journal, is the 
iter- definitely Wednesday nights (at 8 o’clock to tailor-make a radio spot for Huey’s most popular broadcast of its kind on the 
the EST) i Shee and Goats Club talents) and Huey saw the basis for a  agir—so much so that Winchell outstripped 
iver “Th rf ~ : target ti Christians and Sinners program. Radio’s himself in the latest CAB ratings (Cooper- 
ried te tale tas eleedlidinds wor x “ wes standards changed that title to the more ative Analysis of Broadcasting poll) . Jump- 
) succeeding weeks—was » i . : 
Ae . innocuous Sheep and Goats. ; : ee . 
lange of spirituals, hi-de-ho, sermons, and P a oe pete oe Rae ont “tad 
~All jokes, with a running fire of “amens,” hit pion eAaghle - | 3 muro ; 
red stomps, and rhythmic handclapping by an : ; ne , cae £ 
she all-Negro audience which obviously en- Spooks iad the Dial a v mi te pve tbai ~ 0 
her joyed the show and itself. (There is a rule Reputable investigators of psychic phe- “7 , Th Seti iaedan ‘cht 
the that no white person save the announcer nomena estimate that 98 per cent of re- °° . ‘ A of. te ee 
it may be in the studio during a broadcast.) ported cases amount to humbug, per- ‘&®* stead ot one. 





Each week there will be two guest stars: 
one for the Sheep and one for the Goats. 





petrated by quacks among the world’s 
50,000 mediums, but perhaps the remain- 





*WOR, Newark; WOL, Washington; WGN, 
Chicago; CKLW, Detroit and Windsor, Ont. 
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EDUCATION 
Outlaw Fraternity Folds Up 
After Student Death at M.U. 











A pair of panicky freshmen rushed 
through the Kappa Sigma fraternity house 
at the University of Missouri on the 
morning of Mar. 10, shouting: “Hugo’s 
dead! Hugo’s dead!” Assigned to early 
morning “wake-up” duty, they had tried 
to arouse Hubert (Hugo) Spake, a popu- 
lar and handsome junior from Kansas 
City. They had found him lying face 
down in bed, suffocated. 

The stunned Kappa Sigmas quickly 
notified university authorities. President 
Frederick Middlebush, Dean of Men Al- 
bert K. Heckel, and the county coroner 
investigated. They found that the events 
leading to Spake’s death probably were 
these: 

On the previous evening, beside a creek 
south of the Columbia, Mo., campus, 
Spake was initiated into Theta Nu Epsilon 
(TNE), which at Missouri was an outlaw 
fraternity of student politicians and roist- 
erers. The 30 members allegedly brought 
along a case of champagne. Using mercuro- 
chrome, they daubed Spake with TNE’s 
insignia (a death’s head and crossed 
keys). He returned to the Kappa Sigma 
house at 2 a.m. During the night, the 
coroner surmised, he rolled over on his 
face and was smothered. That was all; 
on the evidence, the county prosecutor 
could do nothing. 

But the university could and did do 
something. Dean Heckel absolved Kappa 
Sigma of blame but pointed out that 
TNE had been outlawed at Missouri in 
1925. He ordered the group to “disband 
forever” or face expulsion. Two days later 
the frightened 30 handed him their writ- 
ten promise to do so. 

TNE chapters like Missouri’s have in- 
fested college campuses for decades (as 
has the equally bibulous Kappa Beta Phi 
—a reverse, in name and nature, of the 
scholarly Phi Beta Kappa). The first unit 
was born at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1870, when fifteen sopho- 
mores, members of various social fraterni- 
ties, decided to form an interfraternity 
clique. The idea soon spread; chapters 
arose at more than 120 colleges. 

But TNE deteriorated in the spreading. 
For the privilege of wearing the skull-and- 
keys badge, pledges often had to drink 
more than a pint of liquor at a sitting. 
Meetings developed into drinking bouts. 
College after college ordered chapters dis- 
solved, but many TNE units continued 
sub rosa. 

Fifteen years ago, Theta Nu Epsilon’s 
Grand Council reformed itself as a regular 
and open social fraternity, repudiating the 
alcoholic chapters. On this basis the coun- 
cil now acknowledges only ten chapters, 
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... nursery school children at play—7th-grade anatomy study... 


at such schools as Union, Penn State, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic, and Iowa State. 
Its officers insist the outlaws would soon 
die out were they not encouraged by 
jewelers selling the gold death’s-head 
badge. 





How Progressivism Works 


Carleton Washburne, 50-year-old and 
long-legged president of the Progressive 
Education Association, was brought up on 
progressivism. His mother lectured on the 
German kindergartner Froebel and was 
associated with such pioneer progressives 
as John Dewey and Col. Francis Parker. 
Since 1919, Washburne himself has headed 
the schools of Winnetka, Ill., a prosperous 
Chicago suburb and one of the few Ameri- 


can towns that go whole hog in applying 
progressive doctrines. 

In his schools the children themselves 
run cooperative stores to sell school sup- 
plies, an insurance company which issues 
policies on breakage of dishes and loss of 
pens and pencils, a credit union which 
makes small loans to members, and a bank 
entirely controlled by girls. A student-run 
livestock corporation sells shares of stock, 
buys feed and equipment, cares for the 
animals, and declares dividends. 

To the cause of progressive education 
Washburne has contributed 30 books. 
His latest volume, A Livina Puioso- 
PHY OF EDUCATION, is an unusually 
thorough essay on progressive practice 
(585 pages, 239,000 words. Index. John 
Day, New York. $4). It deals with every- 
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...a livestock company and student-run bank and credit organization 


thing from school buildings to sex educa- 
tion (Winnetka pupils study sex in fifth 
and seventh grades) . 

Do progressive pupils learn enough arith- 
metic? Are they encouraged to be ill-man- 
nered? For these perennial questions Wash- 
burne has forthright answers: 


AritHMETiIc: Washburne says much of 
the traditionally taught arithmetic is use- 
less anyway. Take the problem: .0008 
times .008. “What in the world are 8 thou- 
sandths of 8 ten thousandths, and who, be- 
sides an engineer or a research scientist, 
would ever want to know?” A much more 
practical problem, he contends, would be: 
“Our class went on a picnic. There were 
23 of. us. We wanted to share the expense. 
It amounted to $4.25. How much should 
each of us pay?” 


DiscipLine: Progressive “self-expres- 
sion” doesn’t mean “do-as-you-please.” 
Washburne admits some progressives have 
made it seem so, but “there is bound to be 
a ‘lunatic fringe’ for any progressive 
group.” His own mother tanght him his 
favorite rule for discipline. She would ask: 
“What can you do?” Washburne answered: 
“Anything I like.” Mother: “Except what?” 
Washburne: “Bother other people.” 





College by Contest 


To earn their school expenses, collegians 
work at everything from baby tending to 
ghost-writing themes for their classmates. 
But the prize for enterprise goes to Henry 
Shull, a 21-year-old senior majoring in ad- 
vertising at Northwestern University’s 
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school of commerce, who pays his way by 
winning contests. 

Early last week, with his diploma three 
months away, Shull had exactly $10. Next 
day he found in the mail a check for $250: 
entering a contest sponsored by the Gruen 
Watch Co., he had worked an hour a day 
for six weeks and submitted an advertising 
layout that won second prize. 

Son of a Dallas, Texas, bank auditor, 
Shull launched his prizewinning career at 
15, winning a pony in a picture-puzzle 
competition sponsored by The Dallas Dis- 
patch-Journal. In 300 contests since (cross- 
word puzzles, slogans, essays, endorse- 
ments, limericks, etc.) he has won 60 
prizes worth $3,500—including three re- 
frigerators, three bicycles, two trips to 
Mexico City, a trip to a Boy Scout jam- 
boree, two pairs of women’s stockings, and 
six cans of tuna fish. Selling the commod- 
ities he couldn’t use, Shull put himself 
through two years at Southern Methodist 
University, then shifted to Northwestern. 

One contest netted $1,200—a full year’s 
expenses. In 1937 he spent fifteen minutes 
writing an answer to the question “What I 
like best about the Packard” and won a 
car. He sold it to raise the $1,200. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





February Hill Cleanup: 
Shiftless Tribe Is Deodorized 


for Transfer to Celluloid 


The bidding for the screen rights to “To- 
bacco Road” and Sol Lesser’s recently an- 
nounced decision to film Henry Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones” are further indications that 
for the past year Hollywood has been re- 
vising its ideas about the availability of 
censorable books and plays for the screen. 
Since the successful “treatments” of “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” “Of Mice and Men,” 
and “Dr. Ehrlich,” producers have become 
confident of their ability to tackle any 
story and revamp it in accordance with 
the Hays office standard of purity. Perhaps 
the outstanding example of the difficult 
in moral metamorphosis is RKO-Radio’s 
Prrmrose PatH—an unusual and touch- 
ing drama of a group of people rarely en- 
countered on the screen, despite a happy 
ending pulled out of a hat. 

This film about a shiftless, partially de- 
praved family stems from the Robert 
Buckner-Walter Hart play which, in turn, 
was based on Victoria Lincoln’s best seller 
of 1934, “February Hill.” (Because of a 
threatened suit by a woman who charged 
that the book maligned her family, it 
wasn’t officially credited as the play’s 
source.) Now, adapted by Allan Scott, and 
Gregory La Cava, its director, the screen 
play veers as far from the original plot as 
it does from the Hollywood beaten path. 

Harrises in the book, Wallaces in the 
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THEATER WEEK 





Reserving Ellis St. Joseph’s A 
Passencer To Baur for a subsequent 
all-sufficient critical footnote, I’d mean- 
while like to peddle an observation or 
two on the subject of musical shows. 
Isn’t it time that someone got around 
to devising a slightly fresher form for 
them? It isn’t that some of them aren’t 
pretty good as they are, yet more and 
more one hears the customers saying, 
“Yes, they’re pretty good, all right, but 
they’re usually much the same old 
thing and it’d certainly be fine to get 
something a little new for a change.” 
The customers are correct. The drama 
has seen all sorts of new forms, but the 
musical show by and large has in later 
years been standing still. 

Go to a musical comedy or revue 
these days and you can in most in- 
stances accurately predict the com- 
plexion of the evening. In the case of 
the musical comedies, particularly, the 
general formula is surprisingly like that 
of the same species of entertainment so 
long as twenty or thirty years ago. If 
today’s second acts often open with 
some kind of ballet shenanigan, so did 
the second acts of two and three dec- 
ades ago, as witness “The Blue La- 
goon,” etc. If today’s comedian in “Du 
Barry Was A Lady” suffers humorous- 
ly from a sharp implement in his rear, 
so did the far yesterday’s, as witness 
Jefferson De Angelis in “The Torea- 
dor,” et al. I needn’t mention the 
changeless hokum of lovers separated 
at ten o'clock, but if you somehow 
imagine that, anyway, the present satir- 
ical approach is completely modern I'll 
have to refer you ’way back to George 
Ade’s “The Sultan Of Sulu,” “The Sho- 
Gun,” and so on. 

The inevitable comic song, usually 
spotted in today’s second acts, is as 
agedly routine as the course of the sun. 
Even the risqué comic song. Years ago 
it was “What Did Mrs. Rip Van 
Winkle Do While Rip Van Winkle Was 
Away?”; today it is “But In the 
Morning, No.” The revue opener with 
the girls reciting a confidential lyric 
wowed ’em back in George M. Cohan’s 
revue day. The youthful show with 
football appendage, of which “Too 
Many Girls” is a current sample, has 
been with us all the past distance from 
“The College Widow” to “Good News.” 
The naming of the show-girl duchesses 
after cheeses, as in “Du Barry Was a 
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Lady,” was old-hat back in the Weber 
and Fields Music Hall era; the naming 
of the girls after various nations, as in 
“Two For The Show,” was still older 
back in the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair 
“1492” spectacle era; and the naming 
them after different cities, as in three 
latter-day revues, was so stale by 1926 
that it helped quickly to close Charlie 
Dillingham’s “Oh, Please,” just as 
naming the comedian something like 
Stonewall Moskowitz helped still more 


' quickly to close even the great Zieg- 


feld’s “Betsy” in the same season. But 
very evidently, judging from the suc- 
cess of the more recent shows, the cus- 
tomers relish the old stuff more than 
they like to admit. Stonewall Mosko- 
witz may be long dead, but Rodgers 
and Hart can seemingly still get away 
with the Duchess of Holstein-Kuhhof, 
Fred Allen with Meyer Lonsdale, 
Lindsay and Crouse with O'Reilly 
Duquesne, and Noel Coward with 
Elmer Von Robespierre, God forbid. 

For every such beautifully original 
musical show as “Of Thee I Sing,” for 
every such genuinely imaginative musi- 
cal comedy as “Music In The Air,” and 
for every such fresh and delirious revue 
as “Hellzapoppin” we get a dozen ex- 
hibits in each category that follow the 
old tracks like so many freight cars. If 
it isn’t the same old lover’s duet, it’s 
the same old clog dancer who does his 
stuff while they’re shifting the scenes. 
If it isn’t the interpolated straight 
ballet, it’s either a heavily modernized 
paraphrase or a travesty of it. If it 
isn’t the timid comedian finding him- 
self in a critically dangerous situation 
(shades of Jimmie Powers, Francis 
Wilson, ‘Frank Daniels, et al!) , it’s the 
grand ballroom, the pavilion in the 
gardens, the yacht or country club, a 
salon in the palace, Germaine’s bou- 
doir, or the Ritz-Waldorf roof garden, 
with a string of green and yellow 
incandescent bulbs. As the Italian 
who handed over three dollars for 
a ham sandwich said, let’s ahava da 
change. 

As for that “A Passenger To Bali” of 
which we were speaking, it remains a 
play on its dictator subject matter still 
to be written. A kind of “The Passing 
Of The Third Floor Back” in symbolical 
reverse, it offers possibilities, but the 
present author has failed even faintly 
to realize them. 








play, and now Adamses in the film, Victoria 
Lincoln’s shanty folk have been moved 
from the East to the California coast, !os. 


ing brother Amos, sister Flossie, and some 


of their ribald gusto in transit. However, 


under any other name, and wherever they 
were set down, these people would have | 
lived on the wrong side of the railroad | 
tracks, and on the screen they retain a good | 


deal of the robustious flavor in which they 
were conceived. 


Unlike the book, the screen play focuses | 


chiefly on Ellie May (Ginger Rogers) , and 
her marriage 
McCrea), the muscular, not overbright 


owner of a hamburger stand. But Ellie f 
May is still at once fond and ashamed of [ 
her disreputable family: the weakling, J 


scholarly father who devotes his time to 
getting sodden with gin and sleeping off 


the effects; the mean, evil-tongued grand- 


mother (not the jolly bawd of the book) 


who sees after little sister Honeybell’s edu- 7 


cation in her own fashion; and the kind- 
hearted, amoral mother whose method of 
supporting her family is the scandal of 
Primrose Hill (it is no film for youngsters) . 

An excellent supporting cast includes 
Marjorie Rambeau, Miles Mander, Queenie 
Vassar, and Henry Travers; but most of 


all La Cava relies on Ginger Rogers’ fine. 


characterization of Ellie May—particularly 
the Ellie May who wears boys’ clothes and 
pigtails to discourage forward young men 
with ideas. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Ficut ror Lire (U.S. Film Serv- 
ice): Written, directed, and produced by 
Pare Lorentz as his third assignment for 
the government, and based in part on 
Paul de Kruif’s book of the same title, 
this feature-length, almost documentary 
film is an absorbing, sometimes terrifying 
report on the problems of present-day 
obstetrics. Louis Gruenberg’s splendid 
score provides an exciting counterpoint to 
Lorentz’ clinical dramatics; and the cast 
balances unobtrusive professional actors 
with the people of the Chicago slums 
near the Maternity Center, where much 
of the film was photographed. 


Tue House Across tue Bay (United 
Artists): A faithful wife (Joan Bennett) 
rents an apartment overlooking Alcatraz, 
where her racketeer husband (George 
Raft) starts—but doesn’t finish—a ten- 
year sentence. This is standard under- 
world melodrama with a slight difference 
—but not difference enough to save it 
from bogging down after a promising start. 
Gladys George, Lloyd Nolan, Walter 
Pidgeon. 


Roap To Stncapore (Paramount) : This 
is an ingratiating musical when it sticks 
to the singing and casual antics of Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope. Otherwise, its 
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Song in a sarong: Hope, Lamour, 


story of two playboy sailors who retire to 
a South Sea island goes from slapdash to 
dull when love in a sarong (Dorothy La- 
mour) moves into their bachelor bungalow. 








BOOKS 


Return of Sinclair Lewis: 


He Spins a Genial Tale Based 
on Dabbling in Theater 


Sinclair Lewis, the actor-playwright, 
has not completely superseded Sinclair 
Lewis, the Nobel Prize novelist. Out of 
his recent experiences, as everyone sus- 
pected he would, Lewis has made literary 
capital; his new novel, Berne, Merripay, 
is the story of a young American girl on 
the stage—a story as contemporaneous as 
this morning’s dramatic review. In quali- 
ty, it will probably rank somewhere be- 
low “Dodsworth” and somewhat above 
last year’s “The Prodigal Parents” in the 
catalogue raisonné of Lewis’ work. 

Lest any wiseacres jump to conclusions, 
Lewis has written an unusually long dis- 
claimer, emphatically denying that he 
has portrayed any members of the various 
summer-stock troupes—Cohasset, Stock- 
bridge, Skowhegan, Ogunquit, Province- 
town, and Clinton—with which he has 
worked. Nor, he says, is there any rela- 


















and Crosby in ‘Road to Singapore’ 


tion to “Angela Is Twenty-Two,” the play 
he wrote (with Fay Wray) and in which 
he acted. 

Bethel Merriday is a nice, darkly pret- 
ty, and healthy girl from one of those 
average middle-class families that have 
become almost a cliché with this author. 
Brought up in a small Connecticut city 
on radio and the movies (she is 15 in 
1931), Beth nevertheless has an inchoate 
yearning for the living theater. When 
a third-rate stock company comes to 
Sladesbury, the adolescent Beth is swept 
off her feet and decides on the spot to 
become an actress whether her father 
and mother—and even Charley Hatch— 
like it or no. 

Thereafter we follow her progress, from 
her big night as Ibsen’s Nora in the 
senior-class play, through a summer of 
stock as a very humble apprentice with the 
Nutmeg Players, and to the sidewalks of 
New York, looking for a job. 

The last part of the book concerns the 
countrywide tour of the Romeo and 
Juliet in Modern Dress company, in which 
Bethel Merriday plays small parts, serves 
as understudy to the star (the star doesn’t 
get sick at the crucial moment), acts as 
secretary to the actor-manager and mas- 
cot-confessor to the whole troupe. On this 
trip, Beth really learns about the theater 
—about make-up, acting technique, up- 
staging, about men and women, love and 
life. She returns to New York a seasoned 


trouper with a thorough grounding in that 
most hazardous, insecure profession. 

This novel, which lacks any of those 
blistering full-length portraits that mark 
most of Lewis’ best books, is his least 
vitriolic. It might, if one can use such 
a word with Sinclair Lewis, be called 
genial. (Bernen Merripay. 390 pages, 
130,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50.) . 


A Piece of Good Writing 


CoNVERSATION is a new novel, published 
this week, by the Pulitzer Prize poet Con- 
rad Aiken, author of the memorable “Blue 
Voyage” of thirteen years ago. It tells a 
very slender story of a quarrel between a 
man and his wife—a quarrel which rises 
out of an alloy of trivialities and ends in a 
major emotional crisis—but for all its 
slightness, the book is worth anyone’s at- 
tention. Its sensitive and perceptive prose 
contains a reminder that there is, or was, 
an art to novel writing. 

The main characters are a young painter 
named Timothy Kane, his beautiful patri- 
cian wife, Enid, and their little daughter. 
Kane, believing that he can find artistic 
salvation in a few years of solitary work, 
turns his back on lucrative portrait paint- 
ing and retreats, with his family, to a re- 
mote hamlet on Cape Cod. Some raffish 
friends of his Greenwich Village days—led 
by an anarchistic department-store thief 
who spends the proceeds of his grifting on 
artists—follow Kane to the village to be 
near him. 

The young painter is an idealist and a 
poet by nature; yet he likes these scanda- 
lous vagabonds. His Boston-bred wife 
doesn’t. That difference (which results in 
an ultimatum to Kane), the constant irri- 
tation of too little money, and Enid’s feel- 
ing that her husband is growing away from 
her bring the young couple to the brink 
of their quarrel. A few ill-chosen words 
topple them over. 

In his deft handling of this familiar mari- 
tal situation and the beautiful economy of 
his prose, Aiken again proves his mettle as 
a fine writer. “Conversation” may not be 
an important book; it is certainly a distin- 
guished one. (CONVERSATION. 256 pages, 
59,000 words. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. $2.50.) 















Mail-Order America 


A gold mine of historical source materi- 
al, as well as hours of fascinating reading, 
is provided in a new book by David L. 
Cohn called Toe Goop Otp Days. This 
volume was written from a study of the 
files of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. mail-or- 
der catalogues and covers the years 1905-35 
in rural American manners and morals. 
As Sinclair Lewis says in his foreword to 
the work: “By your eyebrow pencils, your 
encyclopedias, and your alarm clocks shall 
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ye be known.” Likewise, by their cuckoo 
clocks, their long underwear, and their 
Elsie Books, shall your parents be known. 

Sears sold everything—and everything 
sold. That is an important point for, as 
the author says, these catalogues reflect 
what the people wanted, not what the com- 
pany hoped they wanted or thought they 
should buy. Thus, when the historian 
comes across the item Sears’ Cure for the 
Opium and Morphine Habit in the 1905 
catalogue, he can be sure that, contrary to 
the popular theory that drug addiction 
was a decadent city vice, rural and small- 
town America was no stranger to narcotics. 
And, in more recent catalogues, the ex- 
tensive list of feminine hygiene devices of- 
fered for sale indicates to what extent the 
farm belts and small towns have taken up 
birth control. 

Sears sold goat sulkies for children, flage- 
olets, stereoscopes, toupees (toupee paste 
42 cents extra), and gold toothpicks with 
ear spoon attached. It sold fur derbies and 
Sears Autos ($395 until 1915), bust de- 
velopers, and Brain Medicine (Is Your 
Brain Weak?). And tombstories (Our Spe- 
cial $14.38), White Duck Emigrant-Wag- 
on Covers—which didn’t disappear from 
the catalogues until 1924—and the White 
Star Secret Liquor Cure—just slip some 
in his coffee. 

To quote Lewis’ introduction again: 


The most scrupulous statistics on the in- 
creasing acreage of alfalfa and soybeans, 
the most elevated dissertations on our ten- 
dency to chronic philanthropy, could not 
make us understand that cranky, hysteri- 
cal, brave, mass-timorous, hard-minded, 
imaginative Chosen Race, the Americans, 
half so competently as Mr. Cohn’s parade 
of the wares that we have been buying and 
paying for and actually lugging into our 
homes and barns and offices, these past 50 
years. 


(Tue Goop Otp Days. 597 pages, 205,- 
000 words. Illustrations, index: Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $3.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Oscar WILDE AND THE YELLOW NINE- 
Tres. By Frances Winwar. 381. pages, 
139,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Harper’s, New York. $3.50. Gratify- 
ingly complete biography of the Esthetic 
Movement and the Gilded Lily who led 
it. This volume is the last of a tetralogy on 
nineteenth-century English literary and 
artistic phenomena. 


Booxs anp You. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. 107 pages, 20,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $1.25. Three 
stimulating essays, reprinted from The 
Saturday Evening Post, wherein the great 
novelist, playwright, and critic tells what 
classics of Western literature he thinks 
are indispensable to the well-read person. 


Tue Art or Livina. By André Maurois. 

















Catalogiana: Sears, Roebuck 
sold toupees and stickum .. . 
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NEWSWEEK 


323 pages, 67,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. For those who guide their 


conduct by books, here is a liberal helping § 
of advice on the “arts” of marriage, friend. 7 
ship, thinking, and working, by the cele. ; 


brated French biographer. 
Five anp Ten. By John K. Winkler. 


256 pages, 74,000 words. Illustrations, in. 7 
dex. McBride, New York. $3. The Alver © 


story of the late F. W. Woolworth and 
the billion-dollar business that grew from 
a few “Dime Stores” in Pennsylvania. By 
the biographer of Morgan, Hearst, Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, and the du Ponts. 


GERMAN Secret Service at Work. By 
Bernard Newman. 264 pages, 62,000 
words. Illustrations. McBride, New York. 
52.75. A former British Intelligence officer 
expertly breaks down the complicated 
espionage machine the Germans have been 
perfecting since before the World War; an 
interesting and up-to-date analysis. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


As Goop as Murperep. By James 
O’Hanlon. 248 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. Jason Cordry, Hollywood mys- 
tery writer, is pleased when one of his own 
stories comes to life, but he’s scared when 
the plot goes haywire and he lands in jail. 
A good puzzle and thoroughly funny. 


Deatu Is an Earty Riser. By John 
Mason Bigelow. 254 pages. Scribners, New 
York. $2. Betsy Fowler is beloved by all 
her fellow artists and is the meal ticket for 
most of them. There’s no reason for her to 
be murdered in her Greenwich Village 
studio—but she is. Inspector Caesar Dar- 
row lets the killer help him uncover the 
tracks. Good atmosphere. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Home From Helsinki: Deuel 
Tells Hardships Besetting Men 
Who Covered Finnish War 


When Norman B. Deuel and his wife, 
Frances, arrived in Helsinki last October, 
they were on their way to a vacation in 
California after four years in Moscow, 
where the chunky journalist had been chief 
of the United Press bureau. They were 
also on their way to a belated honeymoon: 
she had come over from Los Angeles to 
marry him in 1936. 

But the honeymoon became more be- 
lated than ever, for Deuel, ordered to in- 
vestigate a Finnish frontier “incident,” was 
drafted as war correspondent when thie 
guns began to boom. He stuck to the job 
until invalided to Stockholm on Feb. 5 with 
the flu. When the couple finally reached 
New York last week, the 37-year-old Deuel 
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_first United States correspondent home 
from the northern battle front—told 
Newsweek about his four months in Hel- 
sinki and along the Karelian Isthmus. 


© The outbreak of the war caught Deuel 
napping. Returning to the capital early on 
the morning of Nov. 30 after investigating 
the latest “incident,” he climbed into bed. 
Three hours later Russian bombers were 
blasting away at the airport. From then 
on, sleep was largely a matter of cat naps 
on couches or in trains. 


 Peuel’s most vivid experience of the war 
came the night of the 30th, when he visited 
the scene of the bombings. “I'll never for- 
get the crunch of broken glass underfoot, 
and the people dragging out the wounded in 
the red glow of fire across the sky,” he said. 


€ His closest call from an aerial bomb 
came the same day—a projectile five 
blocks away which shattered the 50-foot 
glass dome over the lobby of his hotel, the 
Tornio. Even in the security of a New 
York hotel last week, he awakened at the 
sound of every automobile backfire. 


© Deuel covered the isthmus front exclu- 
sively, shuttling back and forth between 
Viipuri and Helsinki by train—a run of 
three and a half hours in peacetime con- 
verted into twelve to fourteen hours by 
war traffic and aerial bombings. Webb 
Miller, UP ace who arrived late in Decem- 
ber, covered the north. 


* There was no regular censors in Finland 
before the war, and professors and jour- 
nalists—anyone who knew languages— 
were pressed into service. Most of the trou- 
ble they caused was due to their inex- 
perience. 


{On trips to the front, the Finns were 
careful not to expose foreign press repre- 
sentatives to danger. Once, however, Deuel 
and several others crossed an exposed ridge 
three-quarters of a mile from the Rus- 
sian front lines to inspect some disabled 
tanks and drew the Reds’ artillery fire. 
They floundered and flopped in the snow 
until they were out of danger, but after 
that Deuel never got close enough to a 
Russian tank to verify his strong hunch 
that he would find his Moscow chauffeur 
dead inside. 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


For years St. Nicholas Magazine, the 
children’s monthly founded by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in 1873, was a stamping 
ground of literary greats (including Rud- 
yard Kipling, Louisa May Alcott, and 
Mark Twain) and a proving ground for 
immature talents. One of its most famous 
serials was Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Among _ its 
youthful contributors were Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Ring Lardner, Alan Seeger, 
and Robert Benchley. But after 1930 the 
magazine started slipping from its literary 


pinnacle, and late last year its owners (Ed- 
ucational Publishing Co.) placed it on sale 
in dime stores as a picture and puzzle 
monthly. Last week St. Nicholas’ faithful 
followers had cause to rejoice again. Mrs. 
Juliet Lit Stern, wife of publisher of The 
Philadelphia Record, bought the limping 
periodical and promised a revitalized mag- 
azine in September “worthy of the tradi- 
tion.” 


{The Federal government smashed the 
nationwide race-track information service 
last year by barring the facilities of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies and warn- 
ing against use of the radio to supply race 
results to bookmakers. Ever since then the 
sour-faced bookies have searched for an- 
other means of piping instantaneous racing 
results into their betting shops, and last 
week a survey made by Editor & Publisher, 
the newspaper trade journal, disclosed that 
the gambling interests had tried to muscle 
in on the press. Working in cahoots with 
the publisher of a suburban weekly, the 
gamblers agree to finance the newspaper’s 
transformation into a daily by paying the 
cost of a daily news service—complete 
with racing results. The plan failed, for 
both the United Press and the Internation- 
al News Service—the organizations ap- 
proached—smelled a mouse. Together, 
they have turned down more than a dozen 
such requests. 





MUSIC 





The Great Kreisler: Now 65 
and Tiring, but He Plays On 
as Legendary Stature Grows 


For nearly half a century a majestic 
figure of a man has been striding onto 
concert platforms with -a rare violin 
tucked under his arm. At the end of 
each performance applause thunders 
through a sold-out house like a_hail- 
storm on a tin roof; with his accom- 
panist—who has played for him since 
1912—tthe violinist returns again and 
again to the stage. Sometimes as an en- 
core, Fritz Kreisler plays his favorite 
among his own light compositions. The 
audience gasps with pleasure as it rec- 
ognizes “Caprice Viennois,” then subsides 
into silence. 

This happened again in Carnegie Hall 
last week, at the end of the famous fid- 
dler’s second and final New York recital 
of the season, in the last week of a coast- 
to-coast American tour which marks Kreis- 
ler’s 52nd concert tour. His sturdy, useful 
hands which, unlike the tapering fingers 
of arty tradition, might be those of an 
architect or a physician, fingered a match- 
less performance of his new transcription 
of the second movement of Rachmaninoff’s 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Kreisler at 65: the great Viennese still captivates his audiences 
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price”—last of three encores—another au- 
dience filed out into the night, marveling 
not so much at the music as at the spell 
Kreisler’s warm and generous personality 
casts over his crowded houses. 

Though his is a name known to millions, 
Kreisler is in danger of becoming the man 
nobody knows. The Kreisler legend threat- 
ens to obscure the man. Press and public 
take his brief, almost perfunctory rave 
notices like last week’s for granted. De- 
spite his international fame, he is shy of 
other publicity: when; for instance, Josef 
Hofmann and Moriz Rosenthal were 
cashing in at the box office on their golden 
jubilees as concert pianists, Kreisler mod- 
estly ignored his own 50th anniversary on 
the concert stage. 

And after Anschluss automatically made 
the Vienna-born doctor’s son a citizen of 
Germany—where he has refused to play 
since Hitler’s rise and where he still owns 
a now unoccupied house (registered in his 
American wife’s name)—he quietly ap- 
plied for French citizenship. The flat- 
tered French government ironed out red 
tape to oblige him last April. This was 
briefly reported in the press, but the 
grizzled and massive artist remains a liv- 
ing legend. 

That legend is well supported by facts: 
Kreisler is an ex-child prodigy; rare-book 
collector; inveterate gambler who lost a 
fortune in the market crash; musician who 
won't practice his fiddle but prefers to 
play the piano in private (which he does 
as well, according to his wife, as playing the 
famous Strads in public) ; he is a wag who 
hoaxed critics for 30 years with works 
he attributed to old masters like Vivaldi, 
but of which he was sole author; a man 
who likes to eye pretty women at inter- 
missions unless his wife chaperones. 

But now the legend is 65 and growing 
tired. He hopes to return to his unpreten- 
tious studio—“a little jumping-off place” 
—in Paris. He may give concerts in Lon- 
don and Paris or he may remain here: 
“T want,” Kreisler says, “to go wherever 
I can help most.” 





Ballad of All Americans 
The Federal Theater Project’s ill-fated 


New York musical show, “Sing for Your 
Supper,” had a rousing finale called “Bal- 
lad of Uncle Sam.” The words were by 
John Treville Latouche, a 23-year-old, 
short, dark, and dynamic Virginia bache- 
lor; the music was by Earl Hawley Robin- 
son, a tall, blond, and shy married man 
who was born in Seattle 29 years ago. 

So stirring was the piece that when a 
WPA chorus first sang it, the rest of the 
cast stood and cheered. But thirteen 
months of rehearsals killed the spirit of the 
show; most critics walked out before the 
finale, and finally, last fall, Robinson ped- 
dled the song to CBS. Because it’s a kind 
of contemporary folk epic with quotes from 





second piano concerto. And after the “Ca- 


the Gettysburg Address and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, set to music rem- 
iniscent of our own folk tunes, Columbia 
rechristened it “A Ballad for Americans” 
and got the Negro baritone Paul Robeson 
to sing it on the Sunday-afternoon Pursuit 
of Happiness program last Nov. 5. 

The results were startling. The demon- 
stration in the studio continued for twenty 
minutes after the program went off the 
air. CBS switchboards in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Hollywood were deluged with 
calls; letters poured in later. On Dec. 31 
Robeson repeated the ballad on the same 
program; enthusiasts in the Southwest sent 
chain letters to friends urging them to lis- 
ten in; the New York studio audience 
shattered precedent by shouting “author, 
author!” until the blushing Robinson took 





Robinson and Latouche, balladeers 


a curtain call with the Negro singer. Last 
Sunday Lawrence Tibbett featured the 
song on the CBS Ford Hour. 

The ballad is obviously a natural. It is 
unpretentious; it waves the flag for toler- 
ance; it belongs to all Americans. M-G-M, 
which owns the movie rights, plans to put 
it into a Judy Garland-Mickey Rooney 
musical “Strike Up the Band” (no con- 
nection wit: the Gershwin musical of the 
same name). The Philadelphia Orchestra 
will perform it next season; the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony has requested the 
rights to a Lewisohn Stadium performance 
this summer. And this week Victor is re- 
leasing the first recording (two 10-inch 
Victor records in album, $2). Paul Robe- 
son’s perfect natural diction and the Amer- 
ican People’s Chorus directed by the com- 
poser blend in a vigorous and dignified 
performance. 

Robinson, who has applied for a Gug- 
genheim fellowship enabling him to set 
Carl Sandburg’s “The People, Yes” to 
music, and Latouche, at work on a Broad- 
way musical with Vernon Duke, claim 
they aren’t ships that passed in the night. 
They are at work on a new venture, a 
one-act folk opera called “The Contrary 
Woman.” 





NEWSWEEK 


Carmen Swarthout 


After two years, Gladys Swarthout re. 
turned to the Metropolitan Opera at its 
season’s end last week to sing “Carmen” 
—one of the few heroine roles in opera 


repertory which a mezzo-soprano can sing, | 
In Prosper Mérimée’s story (from which | 


Bizet adapted the opera) Carmen was a 


poor factory working girl who, among | 
many other outbursts, broke a cheap plate | 
on the floor and used the pieces as casta- FF 


nets. So for the gypsy virago’s Act IT dance 
Miss Swarthout—who has already sung 
the role at the Cincinnati Zoo and with 
the Chicago City Opera Nov. 25 (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 6, 1939)— had planned to 
bust a dinner plate from the 5 and 10 
and click merrily away. But there hap- 
pened to be no plate handy, through some- 
one’s oversight, so she just snapped her 
fingers. 

The interpretation of Miss Swarthout— 
who says she has wanted to sing the role 
since she was 12 and hopes to do it in the 
movies—also included what an ingenious 
press agent felt moved to describe as “a 
slow slinky swaying walk in order to 
bring out Carmen’s essentially sensuous 
character.” 





RECORD WEEK 


BreetHoveN—Coriolan Overture. (Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos and Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. One 12-inch Columbia record, $2.) 
Contrary to a popular misconception, this 
concert favorite was not inspired by 
Shakespeare’s play but is based on a 
tragedy by Heinrich Joseph von Collin, to 
whom it’s dedicated. Beethoven himself 
conducted the world premiére in 1807; a 
stately conventional performance marks 
the Greek conductor’s record debut with 
the Minneapolis orchestra. 


Jeanette MacDonald in Song. The movie 
soprano finds herself on familiar territory 
in two songs from Sigmund Romberg’s 
“New Moon,” on uncertain ground in 
Ernest Charles’ “When I Have Sung My 
Songs” and Richard Hageman’s “Do Not 
Go, My Love,” and far afield in two arias 
from Gounod’s “Faust.” The recording job 
is well done, however. (Four ten-inch 
Victor records in album, $6.50.) 


The Italian chamber-music composer 
Luigi Boccherini (1743-1805) has been 
chiefly remembered for one minuet and as 
a friend and contemporary of Haydn. Now 
his Scuola di Ballo (School of Dancing) 
ballet music makes its appearance, or- 
chestrated by the young French composer 
Jean Fracaix and recorded by Antal Do- 
rati with the London Philharmonic. (Two 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50.) 


The swing harpist Casper Reardon 
records four old favorites on two 10-inch 
Schirmer records (75 cents each). His 
fans will be pleased with “I Got Rhythm.” 
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120 HORSEPOWER > 


Illustrated: Packard One-Twenty Touring Sedan, $1161* (white sidewall tires extra) 


8 CYLINDERS 
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“@ 127-INCH WHEELBASE > 


“+ LOW OPERATING COST 


Standing or running, the PACKARD 120 is the standout eight! 


IVE YEARS AGO, this smart car 
was launched—and became an 
overnight sensation. 


Every year since, its family of loyal 
owners has become larger and more en- 
thusiastic. One-Twenty enthusiasts re- 
fuse to even talk about any other car— 
regardless of price! They'll make out- 
and-out spectacles of themselves in 
describing its smart and stunning looks, 
its flashing breakaway performance, the 
luxurious ride-on-air quality which its 
extra length provides. 


Mention Packard 120 upkeep costs, 
and they'll start cheering again! Gaso- 
line mileage figures make the pleasantest 
of reading, and as for oil consumption 





—well, it’s hardly worth mentioning! 


If your One-Twenty owner has had his 
car long enough for any of the common- 
er service operations—he will tell you 
that One-Twenty service charges com- 
pare favorably with those of much 
smaller and cheaper cars. 

But don’t take an owner’s word for 
all this! Don’t even take ours! 


Instead, borrow one of these pulse- 
quickening new Packard One-Twenty’s 
from your dealer. Try for yourself its 
surging pick-up from a standing start ... 
its singing rush through space as it hugs 
the highway...the docile mannerin which 
it takes direction when traffic thickens! 


Do these things, then compare it, on 


a dollar-for-dollar basis, with any other 
eight 1940 has to offer. Then you will 
know exactly why this great Packard 
One-Twenty is going great guns... 
and why you ought to own one. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 120 
$1038 


AND UP. Packard 110, $867 and up. Packard 

120, $1038 and up. Packard Super-8 160, 

$1524 and up. Packard Custom Super-8 180, 

$2228 to $6300. *All prices delivered in 
Detroit, State taxes extra. 
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EL GRECO’S PIETA 


From Thomas Craven's ‘A Treasury of Art Masterpieces’ (Simon & Schuster), courtesy Countess de la Beraudiere, the owner 
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El Greco and Easter 


The life of Christ—and especially the 
Easter story—has fascinated artists from 
the illuminators of early medieval manu- 
scripts down to the mystical Frenchman 
Georges Rouault in our own time. And 
perhaps the most original and dramatic 
of these is Domenikos Theotokopoulos 
(1541-1614), whose “Pieta”—one of several 
on the same subject—is reproduced in 
color on the opposite page in honor of 
Holy Week. (Of-the others, which differ 
in size and composition, one is in the 
Johnson Collection at the Pennsylvania 
Museum in Philadelphia and another be- 
longs to the Hispanic Society of America 
in New York.) 

Called “El Greco” (the Greek) then as 
now because nobody could pronounce his 
polysyllabic name, he was born in Crete, 
and studied painting under Titian in 
Venice, then still a prosperous seaport, 
and was heavily influenced by Tintoretto. 
But before 1575, El Greco had left Venice 
and, inexplicably, settled in the Toledo of 
Philip II. The Greek evidently hoped the 
Spanish king would become his patron, 
but before he died rich and respected in 
Toledo he had painted more commissions 
for the church than for the state. Out of 
the main stream of painting until he was 
taken up by the modernists before the 
World War, El Greco has become a cult 
for contemporary study. Now his highly 
personalized figures and tempestuous color- 
ing make him the most modern—and one 
of the most popular—of old masters. 


{ An oil study for Rembrandt’s head of 
Christ in the famous “Supper at Emmaus” 
—smuggled out of Poland during the Ger- 
man invasion last September—came to 
light in New York last week.. Hitherto 
unknown, it now belongs to Thomas 
Mitchell, screen actor. 








Art of the Mayas 


When Christians were building Rouen 
Cathedral in France, the Aztecs in Mex- 
ico City were rearing their great Temple 
to the God of War . . . The Toltecs of 
Mexico played basketball before the Span- 
ish Conquest . . . Long before Newton 
watched an apple fall, the Mayas had in- 
vented zero in mathematical calculations 
and devised a more perfect calendar than 
ours and had built bigger pyramids than 
those in Egypt . . . Centuries before Karl 
Marx’ philosophy spawned Lenin, the 
world’s most successful experiment in so- 
cialism had been conducted by the Incas 
in the vast territories of Peru. 

North Americans have begun to realize 
these facts and hundreds like them now 
that European war has made the Western 
Hemisphere introspective. Culturally, this 
is a great year for Pan-Americana.. The 








Fogg Art Museum at Harvard staged a 
large and successful exhibit of Pre-Colum- 
bian Art (before the Spanish Conquest) 
between Jan. 15 and Feb. 10. The Museum 
of Modern Art in Manhattan has an- 
nounced a big Mexican show to open in 
mid-May which promises to be an out- 
standing side attraction for visitors to the 
New York World’s Fair. And last week the 
Los Angeles Museum of History, science, 
and Art opened another Pre-Columbian 
show, the nation’s largest to date. 

The 500 objects, carefully installed and 
specially lit in three galleries and a cor- 
ridor (which contains a frieze of photo- 
graphs of famous temples and architec- 
tural details), include huge painted 
heads of limestone broken from monu- 
mental Mayan sculptures, ‘tiny jadeite 
pendants, Chiriquis gold work from Pan- 
ama, an Aztec stone God of the Wind 
found by workmen digging in a well out- 
side Mexico City, and fifteen gold orna- 
ments his grateful Costa Rican patients 
gave Dr. Howard A. Kelly, one of the 
famous “four doctors” who made Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore a world- 
famous medical center (Newsweek, May 
8, 1939) . 

Roland J. McKinney, now director of 
the Los Angeles Museum, staged this 
show. Three years ago, when he was direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Museum of Art, Mc- 
Kinney put on the nation’s first major 
Mayan art exhibit. 





National Academy Awards 


With the opening last week of its 114th 
annual exhibition, which consisted of more 
than 500 works by _ ultraconservative 
American artists, the National Academy of 
Design in New York announced the elec- 
tion of eight painters, six sculptors, an ar- 
chitect, and three graphic artists to asso- 
ciate membership.* Among them were the 
New York painter Isabel Bishop and the 
veteran N. C. Wyeth (Newsweek, Dec. 
18, 1939); the sculptors included Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin and Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, one of the world’s richest women 
and founder of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 

The sixteen prize winners, whose cash 
awards totaled $4,000, included the vet- 
eran Chauncey Ryder ($750 Altman Land- 
scape Prize for “Asbestos Mine”), Abram 
Poole of Old Lyme, Conn. ($750 Altman 
Figure Prize for “Young Dancer”) , Hobart 
Nichols, Academy president ($350 Car- 
negie Prize for “Winter Pattern”) , and the 
New York sculptor Wheeler Williams 
($300 Speyer Memorial Prize for “Black 
Panther”) . 








*George Luks, radical American painter at 
the turn of the century, is supposed to have 
paraphrased the initials ANA (Associate, Na- 
tional Academy) as “Almost No Artist”; NA 
(National Academician) as “No Artist,” and 
PNA (President, National Academy) as “Posi- 
tively No Artist.” 
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Sauerkraut Line: 3 Bruins 
Stand Out as Scorers at End 
of Regular Hockey Season 





The pro hockey season either ended last 
week or it began—depending on the point 
of view. For 70 minutes the-Boston Bruins 
and New York Rangers chased a puck 
up and down on an oval sheet of ice in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City. 
Bruin shot after shot was poured at Dave 
Kerr, Ranger goalie; time and again the 
Rangers ganged up in front of Frankie 
Brimsek, the Bruins’ net minder, and at- 
tempted to flip the rubber disk past him. 
But neither team succeeded once; and the 
final score was 0-0, and the Bruins had 
backed into the 1939-40 National Hockey 
League championship for a mathematical 
certainty. 

The regular schedule wiped off, the 
Bruins and Rangers—on paper the two 
strongest squads—laced on their skates 
again this week, resuming hostilities in 
the postseason play-offs. They crossed 
sticks in the first round (four out of seven 
games) for hockey’s world series emblem, 
the Stanley Cup. 

Statistics covering the season up to the 
beginning of the Stanley Cup play-offs 
showed a decided offensive edge in favor 
of the Bruins, defending Stanley Cup 
champions: highest scorer in the league, 
Milt Schmidt (Bruins) , 52 points; in sec- 
ond place, Woody Dumart (Bruins), 43 
points; and in the third spot, Bobby Bauer 
(Bruins) , 42 points. A year ago the same 
combination, though down on the scoring 
list, also finished in a group—Schmidt 
with 32 points, Bauer, 31, Dumart, 29. 

Hockey fans throughout the circuit 
know Schmidt, Bauer, and Dumart as the 
Sauerkraut Line. Albert Leduc, coach of 
the Providence Reds, hit upon the nick- 
name when the kids of German descent 
reported to him in 1936. Milton Schmidt 
and Woodrow Dumart were born in 
Kitchener, Ont. (the town was named 
Berlin before the World War). Bauer’s 
birthplace was Waterloo, Ont., 24% miles 
away. 

Schmidt, Bauer, and Dumart went to 
school together, learned to skate together, 
grew up together—and have been to- 
gether since boyhood. The same hobbies 
interest all three—golf, baseball, and the 
movies. None is married. They live in a 
home, owned jointly, in Brookline, Mass., 
and spend night after night doping out 
scoring plays. 

Bauer, the right wing, is the oldest and 
the smallest—25 years old, 5 feet 7, 160 
pounds. Schmidt, the center, is 22, 6 feet 
tall, 185 pounds, and Dumart, the left 
wing, is 23, 6 feet 1, 190 pounds. Since he 
is the senior, Bauer rates in the eyes of 
the other two as the sauerkrauts’ spark 











plug. He negotiates money matters with 
the Bruins’ management and is reported 
to have obtained the same salary for each 
of the threesome, $5,200 a year. 

On the day of a game, Schmidt, Bauer 
and Dumart devour a juicy steak. Once 
in a while they dig their forks into sauer- 
kraut, not so much because they like it, 
but out of deference to the name of a dish 
which makes them a readily recognizable 
unit to the fans. 





Bow Twangers 


As a fighting and hunting weapon, the 
bow and arrow flourished since the dawn 
of man’s history. When firearms took over 
the work of bows and arrows in the seven- 
teenth century, archery naturally faded. 
But it has since survived and prospered 
as a sport. 

In America, archery for fun was first 
initiated by a group of about 25 men 
called the United Bowmen of Philadel- 
phia, who competed for trophies from 
1828 to 1859. A wave of renewed en- 
thusiasm was created in 1878 by the 
writings of Maurice Thompson, a Con- 
federate veteran who, with his brother 
Will, lived by the bow in Southern forests. 
That same year, the National Archery 
Association was founded, and the next 
summer brought the start of championship 
tournaments, in which men and women 
participants let fly for distance, and at a 
target of concentric circles for accuracy. 
Since then the championships have been 
held annually except during the World 
War. 


Representatives of five sectional archery 
groups (headquarters of the parent body, 
the National Archery Association, is in 
Boston) convened in Amherst, Mass., last 
week, and laid plans for this year’s Na- 
tional Tournament, which will be held on 
the campus of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege in Amherst Aug. 5-10. Arrangements 
were made to quarter the contestants, 
who will come from every corner of the 
nation, in the college dormitories. NAA 
officials, pointing to a 15 per cent rise in 
archery converts in recent years, predict 
that this 1940 bow-and-arrow tournament 
will be the “best ever.” 

The number of active archers in the 
United States today—says Louis C. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer of the NAA—exceeds 
100,000 by the most conservative estimate. 
Approximately 33 per cent of them are 
women. A good archery outfit (bow, six 
arrows, arm guard, finger tabs, and a 
quiver) can be purchased for $10. Sets 
run as low as $3 and up to $37 (including 
the best bows made from Oregon and 
Washington yew wood). 





All-Star Revenge 


In 1933 Arch Ward, sports editor of 
The Chicago Tribune, successfully per- 
suaded major-league owners to set aside 
one day in midseason for a dream baseball 
game between stars of the rival leagues, 
American and National. Ward well fore- 
saw what the fans wanted. Today many a 
bleacherite would prefer an eyewitness 
view of an All-Star classic even to watch- 
ing a World Series contest. 
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International 
Traffic Jam: A high light of the scoreless stalemate with the New York 
Rangers which gave the Boston Bruins the league championship was the episode where the Rangers en masse 
stopped Bobby Bauer (No. 17), spark plug of the Bruins’ Sauerkraut Line 


The seven All-Star games, played from 
1933 to 1939, drew 314,259 spectators—an 
average of more than 44,000 a game—and 
netted $369,077 for the Ball Players’ Be- 
nevolence Fund, caring for old-timers on 
the rocks. From the standpoint of the 
American League, which boosted its pres- 
tige by winning five All-Star games 
and dropping but two, Ward’s idea 
was wonderful. But National Leaguers 
were somewhat sour on the subject un- 
til last week, when they gained a measure 
of revenge. 

In the first All-Star game ever played in 
training camp, the National League nosed 
out the American League, 2-1. It was 
staged in Tampa, Fla., Sunday, for the 
benefit of the Finnish Relief Fund, and at- 
tracted 13,180 fans and $16,401. 

The victory was particularly gratifying 
because the heavily favored American 
League, managed by Joe McCarthy, New 
York Yankee boss, opened fire with seven 
vaunted Yankees in the line-up—Gordon, 
Rolfe, Keller, DiMaggio, Dickey, Crosetti, 
and Ruffing. By comparison, the National 
League, piloted by Bill McKechnie, Cincin- 
nati manager, had much less ammunition. 
The circuits’ Big Bertha, Joe Medwick, 
was absent—still holding out for higher 
pay from the St. Louis Cardinals. 

But the pitchers on both teams flashed 
unusual stuff for so early in the season and 
seemed ahead of the hitters. Neither side 
could connect for an extra base blow, the 
National League gathering six singles 
(Arnovich, Ott, Danning, Demaree, Cos- 
carart, and Lopez) and the Americans five 
(Dickey, 2; Crosetti, 2; and Foxx). The 
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95“ Annual Statement 


A BRIEF DIGEST...DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1939 


Increase of $9,130,681 over 1938 


$210,625,618 


Total of such payments during the past ten years exceeded $2,180,000,000 


Insurance in force, Dec. 31, 1939........ siane 


Increase of $37,008,487 over Dec. 31, 1938 


New Insurance in 1939...................... 


Increase of $4,939,100 over 1938 


sccccceceseses oe ee cece se ces + «0050 :854,796 


$427 ,756,600 















Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1939........ $125,639,022 
Increase of $1,083,811 over Dec. 31, 1938 

Voluntary Investment Reserve, Dec. 31, 1939... 2.2.2... 0... eee eee eee eeee 50,000,000 
Increase of $5,000,000 over Dec. 31, 1938 

ee Se sas cicinccnseesonebesocesegocceeseeeees $175,639,022 

Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940. .... 2.2... 0... ce cece eee ee eee $39,216,872 


The market value of all bonds on December 31, 1939 was 
$55,000,000 in excess of the value at which they are shown in the assets below. 


ASSETS 

| ey Ey eer $67,927,082.39 

— States "Government, direct, or fully guaranteed 
ses Ral cel tes ee LL 701,727,225.08 
Bn. a A and Municipal Bonds. .................. 243,755,266.62 
EEE ES AOE TR eee 81,887,383.00 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other Bonds... 615,596,078.35 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks....................- 86,064,795.00 
Real Estate Owned — —_ ee 123, "135,251.65 

First Mortgage Loans oe 
$488,108.11 ‘duet liens ope Bo to one 450,586,021.57 
a adunekepeaen 329,117,047.42 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 29,323,995.0 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 33,148,123.99 
IS Sacra sec cick thndsb okies ont abasancteses 10,212.82 
EN tia Takk beccndve ised indssataas $2,762,278,482.90 


Securiti alued 1,067,951.95 in the above statement are de 
ee canadien ousmney Aasate ond Liabilities carried at par of exc: 


as required by law. C 


LIABILITIES 
Insurance and Annuity Reserves...................+- $2,245,682,435.00 

Present Value of Amounts not yet due on Supplementary 
EE, EE a 147,366,448.04 
Dividends Left with the Company..................... 118,930,277.31 
Other Policy Liabilities. ... 2... 2... .ccccccccccccccecs 15,898,719.23 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid................ 11,091,117.08 
Miscellaneous Liabilities... ...................000005 3,505,635.85 
dd pc cnnusesadsbbisahnecsanevatse 4,947,956.39 
Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940............ 39,216,872.00 
Voluntary Investment Reserve.......................- 50,000,000.00 


Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies . .. . . 125,639,022.00 


ited with Governments, States ant Trustees 


A more complete report containing a list of securities 
owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 
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The Man Behind the Gun 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"There's a cynical belief in some 
quarters that Jack Blackburn, trainer 
of Joe Louis, could lick Louis himself. 
The only support I can find for this 
theory is that Mr. Blackburn has never 
denied it. 

For that matter, Mr. Blackburn has 
never denied he could lick anybody. 
He belongs to that school of old-time 
fighters which yields to no man, auto- 
biographically. I’ve heard Mr. Black- 
burn fight scores of fights in the. last 
few years and have yet to congratulate 
the other fellow. Blackburn always 
wins. 

This is by no means unusual. Most 
old-time fighters, white and black, have 
a burning scorn for (a) all present-day 
fighters and (b) all old-time fighters 
other than themselves. Because he 
trains Louis, Mr. Blackburn is neces- 
sarily a mild exception to the rule. He 
has Louis beating every heavyweight 
from Peter Jackson down the line 
through Gene Tunney. But even in his 
wildest fits of loyalty, I never heard 
the trainer admit that Louis is a better 
fighter than the Blackburn who, in his 
prime, seldom weighed more than 140 
pounds soaking wet. 


Blackburn was good, all right. His 


contemporaries reluctantly concede 
that he was among the best of all 
lightweights and light welters. He had 
what Gans, Walcott, and Langford had, 
and what Louis lacks, a natural apti- 
tude for the science and strategy of the 
ring. 

Sometimes you see Mr. Blackburn 
writhe like a man with the colic as he 
crouches back of Louis’ corner and 
watches Joe make mistakes of instinct 
and judgment. Admittedly, you can’t 
cram a man for a prizefight. You can’t 
school him to meet every one of 6,500 
emergencies, and, even if you could, his 
head wouldn’t hold all the dope. 

When Louis meets a new emergency 
face to face, he flounders. Then you see 
a look of disgust creep over Black- 
burn’s brown muzzle, you see him 
shake his bald skull violently, and if 
you continue to look ( it is often worth 
the price of admission) you see him go 
through the proper moves himself, lur- 
ing the shifty villain back into range 
again and laying him out like a carpet. 

After: the fight, the trainer pulls 
himself together and snarls at criticism. 


“How you expect Chappie to fight 
good with a man like that?” he de- 
mands. “That man don’t fight right.” 

But three days later, in the mellow 
atmosphere of what you might call the 
soda fountain, Mr. Blackburn crucifies 
men far smarter and shiftier than the 
rascal who puzzled Joe. And he could 
do it, too, in the ring. 

Blackburn suffered openly at Louis’ 
languid fight with Arturo Godoy last 
month. The chances are that he'll have 
a better time at the fight with Johnny 
Paychek on Mar. 29, for Paychek is 
the sort of straightaway hitter that 
Louis devours. Besides, Joe will be 
bouncing back from the Godoy fiasco 
with a fair amount of synthetic ardor. 


That’s part of Blackburn’s prob- 
lem, getting the champion on edge for 
a fight. Louis is not a true fighter in 
the sense that he derives more than an 
academic pleasure from smashing a 
man’s nose or knocking him uncon- 
scious. And it’s hard to say just what 
will bring him to the proper pitch for 
blood-letting. Blackburn has a pretty 
good idea most of the time. He needled 
his fighter famously for the second 
Schmeling bout. But sometimes he 
can’t raise a spark. 

If the trainer were not a good work- 
ing psychologist, a temperament like 
Joe’s would stop him, for Blackburn 
himself is constructed quite otherwise. 
He'll fight at the drop of a chitling. 
And not only with gloves. The so-called 
African rapier, properly honed, is a 
dangerous weapon in Blackburn’s hand, 
as many a scar along Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, will testify. 

Veteran of the Battle of Federal 
Street, field marshal of the more ex- 
clusive rent-party riots on the South 
Side, this bathroom swordsman has 
taken as well as given. The mark of an 
early razor wound on his caramel 
cheek shows that justice does not al- 
ways prevail. But it generally does. 

Mr. Blackburn works so closely with 
Louis that no one else, friend, relative, 
manager, or promoter, from the time 
Joe turned professional, has ever ad- 
vised him on a point of conditioning or 
strategy. That’s Mr. Blackburn’s job, 
and he'll defend it with his last gold 
tooth. 

My advice to claim-jumpers is, let 
him keep it or prepare to be subdivided. 








National League pushed over the winning 
tally in the ninth inning when Coscarart’s 
scratch single off Bob Feller rolled through 
Shortstop Crosetti—the lone Yankee re. 
maining in the game—scoring Lopez from 


third. 





Sport Squibs 


Seabiscuit, top money-winning horse of 
all time ($437,730) , will run no more. His 
owner, Charles S. Howard, announced last 
week that the champion, seven years old, 
will retire to stud on Ridgewood Ranch, 
near Willits, Calif. “He’s earned a well- 
deserved rest,” said Howard. “From now 
on he can take it easy.” Only four living 
horses rate a chance ever to surpass Sea- 
biscuit’s money record—his stablemate, 
five-year-old Kayak II (winner of $199,055 
to date), Maxwell Howard’s five-year-old 
Stagehand (now $200,110), William L. J 
Brann’s four-year-old Challedon (now 
$252,235), and Col. Edward Riley Brad- 
ley’s Bimelich, the three-year-old that in 
his first season last year won his six starts 
and accumulated $135,090. 


{ Pirouetting in a remarkably agile fash- 
ion for his 32 years, Harry Wolf of Upper 
Montclair, N.J., won the National Ama- 
teur Squash Tennis championship for the 
eleventh consecutive time last week. In the 
final at the Princeton Club, New York 
City, he defeated Frank Iannicelli, brother 
of Tom Iannicelli, the world’s open cham- 
pion, 15-11, 8-15, 15-7, 15-3. But the Big 
Bad Wolf of squash tennis huffed and 
puffed in the second game and later said 
this was the final season he would blow 
opponents off the court in the champion- 
ships. His retirement will presumably open 
the title door to Frank Iannicelli, who 
trapped the Wolf in the Clyde Martin 
Tournament last January, his first defeat 
by an amateur in six years. 


{ Track had what appeared to be its most 
wonderful day in history last week—eight 
new world’s indoor records, and one of 
them, a half mile of 1:47.7 by John Wood- 
ruff of New York University, was the fast- 
est time for this distance ever achieved by 
man, indoors or out. These new marks will 
be accepted for listing by the Amateur 
Athletic Union—but with a footnote, says 
Dan Ferris, the AAU’s secretary, explain- 
ing that they were made on the Dartmouth 
track in Hanover, N. H. (the nation’s fast- 
est surface). Dartmouth’s springy boards 
—resting on cinders, with long straig)ita- 
ways and only six and two-thirds laps to 
the mile—are made to order for miracles, 
grooved for a symphony of broken records 
which the same performers cannot ap- 
proach in tempo elsewhere. 


{ No single major basketball team in the 
nation completed the 1939-40 season with 
a clean slate, but Colorado, winning six- 
teen and losing just twice (to Utah State, 
later avenged, and to Duquesne) coul 
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THE SECRET ISIN THE 
EXCLUSIVE DISTILLING PROCESS 


UST one good try-out will give you a 

deep and grateful appreciation of the 
genuine whisky mildness of Early Times. 
This mildness is natural—a distilled-in 
smoothness achieved through an exclusive 
Brown-Forman process. Early Times is a// 
whisky and all one whisky—naturally aged 
to full maturity. It’s the whisky that made 
Kentucky whiskies famous. Try Early 
Times for better times. Priced within 
reason! 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INCORPORATED 
At Louisville... In Kentucky... Since 1870 
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At biologists’ meeting: Chester W: Darrow of the University of Illinois 
demonstrates instrument for continuous blood-pressure recording 


justifiably boast as good a record as any 
quintet. For the ranzy Golden Buffaloes, 
coached by Frosty Cox, had averaged 51 
points a game. After drawing a bye in the 
first round of the National Invitation 
Tournament in New York City last week, 
Colorado continued its approximate scor- 
ing pace by eliminating DePaul of Chicago 
in the semifinal 52-37. In the final, Colo- 
rado trailed Duquesne 29-32, with ten min- 
utes to go. Suddenly the Buffaloes— 
sparked by Bob Doll, later voted the 
tournament’s ace performer—descended in 
a herd on Duquesne’s hoop. When the horn 
signaled the end of hostilities, Duquesne 
had 40 points, and Colorado its usual to- 
tal--51—and the title. 








SCIENCE 





‘Lightning’ in the Brain, 
Biologists Are Told; Smoking 
Held a Psychological Prod 


The term “science” may cover almost 
anything—from the abstract work of a 
physicist who smashes atoms to the prac- 
tical mission of a physician who adminis- 
ters sulfanilamide to save a life. And some- 
where between these extremes are thou- 
sands of other American scientists who can- 
not be classed as “abstract” because they 
study man’s body, but who are still a step 
removed from applying their work to hu- 
man beings on a large scale. Yet because 
any of their research projects may sudden- 


ly blossom forth into a practical finding of 
value in fighting illness, their annual meet- 
ings provide valuable tips for all those who 
seek to solve the problems of the human 
body. 

Such a meeting was the annual Easter 
vacation convention in New Orleans last 
week of the Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology (com- 
posed of the American Physiological So- 
ciety, the American Society of Biological 
Chemists, the American Society for Phar- 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics, 
and the American Society for Experi- 
mental Pathology). Some of the most in- 
teresting papers which emerged were these: 


Ractau Stamina: The question whether 
Negroes or whites are better fitted for 
physical labor came up in a paper by Dr. 
David Bruce Dill of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory and three other scientists. Last 
spring the experts took a truckload of sci- 
entific apparatus to a 20,000-acre cotton 
plantation at Benoit, Miss., and put twen- 
ty Negroes and seven whites (17 to 23 
years old) in a laboratory where the tem- 
perature was as high as 90 degrees Fah- 
renheit and the humidity ranged to 90 per 
cent. 

Here the farmers walked for two hours 
on a motor-driven treadmill, and the efiect 
was enough to make them burn energy at 
more than eight times the normal rate. 

The Negro sharecroppers were slightly 
less affected by their strenuous workout 
than their white coworkers. At the end of 
the trials, for example, Negroes’ heartbeat 
rates averaged 152 a minute while the fig- 
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ure for whites was 173 (the normal heart 
rate is about 70) . Dr. Dill believes that one 
factor which may account for such differ- 
ences is that Negroes usually store less fat 
in their bodies. 


Errects oF SMoxine: That the stimu- 
lation of smoking may be psychological 
rather than physical was reported by Drs. 
F. E. Franke and A. B. Hertzman of St. 
Louis University. Although smoking, they 
found, reduces circulation in the fingers, 
ears, and toes by constricting the skin 
blood vessels in these extremities, the con- 
striction in some cases begins as long as 
two minutes before the cigarette is lighted. 
Deep breathing may have a like effect, the 
doctors learned, and “puffing on an un- 
lighted cigarette may cause even greater 
[constriction of blood vessels] .. . than 
actual smoking.” 

In another report on smoking, Drs. 
W. L. Mendenhall and K. E. Shreeve of 
Boston reported that the habit lowered the 
efficiency of tiny hairs in the respiratory 
tract which move back and forth, “strain- 
ing” dirt and other foreign matter from in- 
haled air. Too much smoking apparently 
causes these hairs to move less actively 
and do a less thorough job of conditioning 
the body’s air, thus easing the way for 
respiratory diseases. 







Brain Licutntne: Electrical impulses 
| which leap from cell to cell in the brain as 
' lightning jumps from cloud to earth were 
reported by Drs. B. Libet and R. W. Ger- 
ard of the University of Chicago. Only one- 
millionth of a volt or less, the charges were 
transmitted experimentally through frogs’ 
brains even though the nerves—which car- 
ry electrical currents just as wires do— 
were cut or numbed by drugs. This cell-to- 
cell “lightning” serves as an electrical bond 
which keeps all cells working together. 
Further study of these impulses is expected 
to aid in determining in which parts of the 
brain the electricity originates and how it 
spreads to control body functions. 





Anti-Maxaria ‘Meats: Atabrine is a 
synthetic drug which was developed in 
1930 in Germany and is, in the opinion of 
some doctors, a malaria remedy superior 
to the traditional quinine. But the yellow 
pills of atabrine have to be taken three 
times a day for about a week, and physi- 
cians find that patients are often incapable 
of the self-discipline required to take the 
doses regularly. 

In light of this situation, Drs. H. Beck- 
man and R. K. Ota of Marquette Univer- 
sity propose to add harmless quantities of 
atabrine to the daily diets of malaria pa- 
tients. To test the effects of this system, 
they fed the drug to ailing canaries in 
amounts comparable to what human be- 
ings would need daily. As a result malaria 
attacks were lessened in severity, and the 
death rate was reduced from 70 to 30 per 
cent. 


Biotocican Briers: Coffee drinkers are 







































Try Hlavor-Town's delicious gum 
and don't be tense when crises come 


...for Beech-Nut Gum is always refreshing and restful. 
There are 6 delicious kinds to please your taste — 





Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum and 3 flavors of 
candy coated BEECHIES, Peppermint, Spearmint, 
Pepsin. Below is the “flavor” town of Canajoharie, 
New York, known for Beech-Nut quality and flavor. 
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Washington 


and the Pacific Northwest 


Folks who have “been 
everywhere’”’ vote for 
Washington. You can 
have a grand time visit- 
ing the snow fields and 
Alpine meadows of Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Baker... cosmopolitan 
Seattle and Tacoma, seaports for Alaska and 
the Orient ...the untouched forests, and 
Pacific Ocean beaches of the Olympic Penin- 
sula across Puget Sound. Stop off at Yellow. 
stone Park en route west. 


Low cost luxury on the 
electrified OLYMPIAN 


Traveling on The Milwaukee Road's Olympian 
adds to your pleasure. 656 smokeless, soot- 
less, cinderless miles through rugged Mon- 
tana Canyon and over the Rockies, Bitter 
Roots and Cascades. Enjoy the unique thrill 
of riding in special open observation cars 
during summer months. 


Free illustrated booklet 


Plan your trip from “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” It tells how much 
you can see and do at low cost. Write today to 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 812, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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actually caffeine addicts, Dr. Robert H. 
Dreisbach of the University of Chicago 
told the federation, and may develop vio- 
lent headaches if deprived of their morn- 
ing beverage. He proved his point by put- 
ting a group of persons on a caffeine diet 
and then withdrawing the caffeine entirely, 
causing in some cases such violent head- 
aches that the individuals were unable to 
work ... A new apparatus for continuous 
recording of systolic blood pressure was 
displayed by Chester W. Darrow of the 
University of Illinois Institute for Ju- 
venile Research . . . A new treatment for 
psoriasis, a common skin disease which 
causes scaly red patches, was announced 
by Dr. Lester R. Dragstedt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It consists of doses of 
lipocaic, a hormone isolated from the pan- 
creatic gland . . . One rare but harmful ef- 
fect of the great germ-killing drug sul- 
fanilamide is that it may make some pa- 
tients supersensitive to light, according to 
Dr. H. F. Blum of the National Cancer In- 
stitute. He believes the compound weak- 
ens the skin to ultraviolet rays (which 
also cause sunburn) . 


Nerve Surgery for Pain Relief 


The most common method of relieving 
severe pain is to administer drugs such as 
morphine. But these often cause addiction 
or lead to a variety of physical upsets, and 
a better pain easer has long been sought. 
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One such, in the form of nerve surgery, was 
recommended before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine last week by Dr. Byron 
Stookey of the Neurological Institute of 
New York, who held it effective in abolish- 
ing the agony of such ailments as advanced 
cancer and tic douloureux (a facial neu- 
ralgia which probably causes the severest 
pains of any disease) . 

Dr. Stookey joined the institute more 
than twenty years ago when surgery of 
the nervous system was a new field, claim- 
ing only half a dozen specialists (even to- 
day there are only about 200), and has 
since become head of its department of 
neurosurgery. The 53-year-old surgeon is 
also professor of neurological surgery at 
Columbia University’s college of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and is a member of the 
exclusive American College of Surgeons 
and other medical organizations. 

His report treated a field in which he is 
a pioneer—the development of operations 
to remove intractable pain. These fre- 
quently center about the spinal column, 
which contains a cable of nerve fibers with 
the approximate diameter of the little fin- 
ger. Running along the left-side of this 
cable are the nerves that control move- 
ment and the sensations of touch, tempera- 
ture, and pain for the right side of the 
body (the fibers on the right side of the 
spinal cord transmit impulses to the left 
side of the body). 

If a patient suffers from cancer of the 
left leg, for example, Dr. Stookey severs 





ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF THE SUN — APRIL 7 


STARTS HERE 


PREPARED AT 
THE FELS PLANETARIUM 
PHILADELPHIA 


COLUMBIA, S.C 

ATLANTA, GA 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK’ 
VAN BUREN 
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Blackout: Although an annular eclipse (one in which the moon blots 
out: all but a ring-shaped portion of the sun) will be visible in all parts of 
the country on Apr. 7, only a 200-mile strip of territory from Austin, 
Texas, to Jacksonville, Fla., will be treated to the phenomenon at its 
maximum—a 70 per cent occultation of the sun. 
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"Newsweek by Pat 
Dr. Byron Stookey, brain surgeon 


pain-transmitting nerves in the upper right 
of the spinal cable to a certain depth—an 
operation which may take an hour and a 
half and requires steady control of the 
knife blade. An incision of about one-fifth 
of an inch is usually safe, but if the cut goes 
a fraction of an inch deeper it may not on- 
ly sever pain nerves but also the near-by 
“motor” nerves. Then paralysis results. 

Dr. Stookey has performed more than 
100 such operations and by different pro- 
cedures can curb the agony of tic doulou- 
reux and other conditions. He emphasizes, 
however, that this type of nerve surgery— 
which has been too little called upon in re- 
cent years—does not cure disease; it mere- 
ly eliminates (and effectively) the.» most 
feared pains of ailments “in which removal 
of the primary cause is still beyond the 
scope of surgery.” 


RELIGION 


Bible Is Basis of New Series 


Put on Commercial Broadcast 


Religion has long since established itself 
as potent in appeal to radio listeners, but 
commercially sponsored religious broad- 
casts are still the exception. Such programs 
as NBC’s Catholic Hour and Mutual’s Lu- 
theran Hour have noncommercial backers 
(respectively the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men and the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League). Of the three major networks, 
only one has recently carried an out- 
right religio-commercial broadcast—N BC’s 
Hymns of All Churches, which adver- 
tises Gold Medal Flour for General Mills, 
Inc. 

Via a 25-station NBC hookup, General 
Mills this week launched its second venture 
into religious programming and the net- 
works’ first commercialization of the Bible. 
It was a Monday-to-Friday daytime serial, 
dramatizing Old Testament stories and 


Back of S60SF is the sort of engineer- 
ing support that can only come from a 
great organization of vast resources. Back 
of it are laboratories that put S&S Bearings to 
tests that are seldom encountered in actual service. 
But the biggest reason for specifying S0SF Bear- 
ings is the tradition of performance that every great en- 


gineer knows. After all, in a bearing, performance is the only 
thing that counts. SSfSF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RIGHT NOW scale and ravag- 
ing insects may be destroying your 
beautiful shade trees. Stop them, 
now, before the leaves unfold. 
Dormant spraying by experts 
will do it. 

Davey Tree Experts are skilful 
diagnosticians of insect troubles 
and tree ailments of all types. 
They know the kind, strength and 
amount of spraying compound to 
use. With modern and powerful 
equipment they spray quickly, 
thoroughly, economically. 
Trained in the science of tree 
care, Davey men are tops in their 
profession. Nevertheless, their 
work is checked constantly by 
famed Davey Institute of Tree 
Service. Davey has offices in 65 
principal communities. Write or 
phone the nearest one fora free 
tree inspection. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
115 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 
Large Tree 
Moving 
Cabling 
Bracing 
Surgery 


Lightning 
Protection 


Spraying 
Pruning 
Feeding 


JOHN DAVEY : 1846-1923 
Founder of Tree Nigel-ia. 
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advertising Softasilk (cake flour). To 
make certain that the program stepped on 
no theological toes, General Mills retained 
a team of three biblical consultants: Dr. 
James H. Moffatt, Scottish Presbyterian 
and lecturer at New Yorks’ Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Robert Gordis of 
New York’s Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary; and the Rev. John La Farge, co- 
editor of the Jesuit weekly America. 

With a chimes-and-organ background, 
the program introduced itself as “The 
Light of the World—the Holy Bible—an 
eternal beacon, lighting man’s way through 
the darkness of time!” Next came a short 
commercial for Softasilk, then the Biblical 
story. Logically enough, the first install- 
ment dealt with Adam and Eve—a fiction- 
ized account of their post-Eden family 
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Honored: Rabbi Wise... 


life and their struggle to prevent Cain and 
Abel from hearing about their fall. 

The broadcast ended with: “So Eve— 
mother of Cain and Abel, is fighting to 
protect her sons from a knowledge of the 
harsh realities of life. Is her desire to 
keep her guilty secret wholly unselfish or 
—does she fear that the revelation of her 
guilt will cause her sons to lose their love 
and respect for her?” 


St. Patrick’s Day Rabbi 


Dr. Stephen S. Wise, probably Ameri- 
ca’s best-known rabbi, has an imposing 
bearing, a leonine head, a rich voice, and 
a flair for controversy (Orthodox Jews 
consider him much too political-minded) . 
Thirty-three years ago he founded, and 
has since headed, the Free Synagogue on 
New York City’s West Side. And such is 
Dr. Wise’s drawing power that his con- 
gregation long ago outgrew the audito- 
rium’s capacity (600 seats) and forced 
him to move his Sunday services down- 
town to Carnegie Hall. 

Last week the Free Synagogue congre- 
gation pledged their rabbi a fitting ¢'t 
for his 66th birthday Mar. 17 (Dr. Wise 
thinks he is the only rabbi born on St. 
Patrick’s Day). It will be a $500,009, 
three-story synagogue, next door to the 
present temple and equipped with club 
rooms, a film projection room, kitchen, 
choir room, a huge social hall, and a 1,250- 
seat auditorium. To synagogue architec- 
ture it will add a new twist—a triple tier 
of 30 boxes at the rear and sides of the 
auditorium, where families will worship in 
groups. When the new building is com- 
pleted, Dr. Wise will turn the old syna- 
gogue over to a rabbinical school he 
launched in 1922; the Jewish Institute 
of Religion. 
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... who was promised a $500,000 synagogue as a birthday present 
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All for Beauty— 


; 


eee 
Wide World 
New York City: A ghost of another 
world appeared to pop up at the Interna- 
tional Beauty Shop Owners’ show when 
Ruth Scott displayed a mask to heat the 
face and tone up the skin. The scratchers 
shown on her fingers are brass thimbles to 
protect nail polish until it is dry. 


Taste— 


Boston, Mass.: The licensing board 
ordered the proprietor of a diner either to 
get rid of his seven-year-old electric sign, 
which “offends good taste,” or to shut up 
shop. The sign promises: “Dam good 


food.” 


Absent-Minded— 


Seattle, Wash.: After Edwin Guthrie, 
psychology professor at the University of 
Washington, lectured to the Harborview 
Hospital nurses, he discovered he had 
talked to the wrong audience—and a 
week too early. The title of his address 
was “Memory.” 


Wrong Number— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Because his 
phone number—MIssion 4355—also spells 
out O-H-H-E-L-L on the dial, William S. 
Murphy is bothered by callers asking to 
speak to Mrs. Devil and inquiring how hot 
the temperature is. Asked why he has 
not changed his number, the railroad clerk 
replied: “Oh, they seem to be having fun. 
Why spoil it?” 


Hitler & Stalin, Props.— 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: To foreclose its 
$3,300 mortgage on a six-family house, the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn may have 
to spend about $225 in serving legal notice 
on Adolf Hitler and Joseph Stalin. The 
two dictators unconsciously annexed 
American soil when the building’s previous 
owners transferred title to them in order 
to embarrass the bank. 
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ON UNION PACIFIC 





@ The finest of homelike comforts .. . carefully 
prepared “meals that appeal”... and the hos- 
pitality of a courteous personnel . . . all add to 
your enjoyment as you travel at time-saving 
speed on the Streamliners. Only 39% hours 
between Chicago and the West Coast on the 
“City of Los Angeles,” “‘City of San Francisco” 
or “City of Portland.” Overnight service 
between Chicago and Colorado on the “City 


of Denver.” 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Frognessive 
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W. S. Basinger, Room 807 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Trading Worst Since ’21, 
While Tax Burden Is Mounting 
and New SEC Curbs Impend 


What is our sickest industry? Most peo- 
ple would probably say coal, or perhaps 
even the railroads, but actually the one 
that was most prosperous in 1929—the 
Wall Street securities business—is about 
the sickest now. 

True, gross volumes of the railway and 
coal companies are now running considera- 
bly below pre-1930 levels, but each was 
able to mark up extra-sharp gains over 
1932-33 low points in both 1937 and 1939. 
In contrast, total sales put through by 
New York Stock Exchange brokers in 1937 
were less than two-thirds of the 1933 level 
—see chart—and last year’s 262,029,599- 
share volume was only two-thirds of 1937’s 
(the record dealings in 1929 amounted to 
1,124,608,910 shares). Trading so far in 
1940 is slower still—the smallest since 
1921. 

And last week an article in the Exchange 
(monthly magazine published by the Big 
Board) revealed that the situation was 
even worse than these figures indicate. Al- 
though the total number of shares of Amer- 
ican and foreign corporations listed on the 
exchange has grown steadily during the de- 
pression, the actual rate of turnover—the 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 
Toboggan: how volume of securities trading has slid in recent years 


Stock Brokerage Hardest Hit 
of All American Industries 


ratio of sales to the number of shares listed 
and available for trading—established a 
40-year low in 1939, the article pointed out. 

This startling decline in brokerage ac- 
tivity (and the other branch of the securi- 
ties business, the flotation of new stock 
and bond issues by investment bankers, is 
almost as sick) has not only plunged the 
price of a seat on the Big Board from the 
peak $625,000 to $50,000 but has also 
created a severe headache for New York 
City. 

Some 200,000 fewer workers are em- 
ployed in the Wall Street district than in 
1929, and the number at work keeps drop- 
ping steadily. Their exodus, in turn, has 
hit the owners of the region’s many huge 
skyscrapers. At the bottom of the depres- 
sion in 1932, there were some 3,600,000 
square feet of vacant offices in the build- 
ings located below Fulton Street and, ac- 
cording to the Real Estate Board of New 
York, the vacancies had risen to 4,400,000 
square feet by 1939. 

Three factors admittedly account for 
Wall Street’s plight: (1) the billions in 
losses suffered in the 1926-29 market spree, 
which weaned the public of its desire to 
follow the ticker, (2) the rigid bans on 
pool operations, margin trading, etc., im- 
posed by the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934, and (8) the high stock transfer 
taxes, which cut out a large hunk of trad- 
ing by professionals. 


The brokers complain a lot about the 
Federal transfer levy, but they are most 
peeved at the New York State tax, which 
was doubled in 1932. On a sale of 100 
shares of General Motors, the New York 
impost amounts to $4, compared with 20 
cents in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
or no tax at all in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
and California. The New York brokers 
contend that this difference in taxes ex- 
plains why the Boston, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and other exchanges have in recent 
years obtained a much larger share of the 
country’s total purchases of those stocks 
which are traded both on the Big Board 
and the other exchanges. 

However, tax complaints have so far 
proved unavailing, and the news from 
Washington last week scarcely encouraged 
hopes for an early lightening of the SEC 
bans. This news was the introduction by 
Senator Wagner of New York of a bill to 
place drastic restrictions upon another 
phase of the securities business—the in- 
vestment trusts and investment advisers, 

To prevent abuses which Wagner al- 
leged had caused American investors in 
the trusts to lose $3,000,000,000 after 1929, 
the SEC-drafted measure would limit the 
size of investment trusts, regulate the type 
of securities they could sell to investors, 
restrict various managerial activities, in- 
cluding speculation, and forbid small con- 
cerns to offer securities to the public. 


Significance 


Despite the thousands unemployed in 
Wall Street, the outlook for any official 
action to encourage stock trading is none 
too encouraging because fears of specula- 
tive excesses are still general. The ex- 
change’s own recent public-opinion poll 
showed that only 5 per cent of the public 
favors lessening of market regulation. 

Since the Investment Trust Bill was in- 
troduced too late to get through Congress 
this year, unless the session is prolonged, 
trust executives and the Street generally 
are most concerned about the hearings on 
the measure which begin this month. These 
will doubtless again spotlight the old trust 
and market abuses turned up by the 
Pecora investigation of 1933 and the SEC’s 
own probe in 1936-38. 





Mickey Mouse, Pfd. 


Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, the three 
little pigs, Snow White & Co., and other 
inspired creations of Walt Disney have 
long shown their tremendous earning pow- 
er both at the box office and for the hun- 
dreds of firms licensed to adapt them for 
everything from soap to platinum brace- 
lets. 

The Ingersoll Waterbury Co. once sold 








“Counting inter-branch, sales and field trips, our 
men take several thousand overnight trips on 
Pullmans during the course of. the year. They 
appreciate the necessity for a sound night’s sleep 
in a real bed. The value of arriving relaxed and 
refreshed .. . feeling and looking better... 


Ready for the next day’s work!” 


RANE CO., well-known manufac- 

turers and distributors of valves, 
fittings, piping, plumbing and heat- 
ing materials, has accumulated no little 
“travel” experience in its eighty-five 
years in business. 

And Mr. Mork also talks from ex- 
perience. He used to be a salesman 
himself! But he hasn’t told the whole 
story. There are other reasons why 
Pullman travel can help increase the 
efficiency of your sales staff. 


Pullman saves business time. Your 


men can make most trips traveling 


overnight without losing a single busi- 
ness hour! 

They sleep in real beds . . . enjoy 
real lounge and washroom facilities. If 
necessary, they can work while they 
travel. Plan their next day’s activities. ° 
Hold conferences and map out sales 
strategy “en route.” 


pocrict set Ong Plan 





P.R.MORK 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
CRANE CO., CHICAGO 



















YY QMWORK WHILE YOU TRAVEL! In the privacy and 


comfort of an air-conditioned Pullman room, 





a man can really get his work done! Be ready 
to clinch the sale when he arrives in the morning! 







Corp right 1940, by The Pullman Co., Chicago 















But work or not, they’re bound to 
get there feeling and looking better for 
their sound night’s sleep. 

Rain or shine, Rail-Pullman is the 
safest, most dependable, all-weather 
transportation in the world every day 
in the year! 

Mr. Mork of the Crane Co. is right. 
It’s good business to go Pullman! 








Helping to Train Uncle Sam’s Merchant Seamen 


Fledglings learn lifeboat handling at Seamen’s Church Institute 


Nautical study: Although it is well known that 
the Seamen’s Church Institute in downtown New York 
City is a haven where down and out or financially em- 
barrassed seafaring men are welcome to a good meal 
and a clean bed, few landlubbers realize that the insti- 
tute operates an excellent Merchant Marine School. 
Would-be sailors go there to get training in the rudi- 








Welcome signal for incoming ships 


ments of seamanship, while experienced seamen find it 
a fine place to brush up on their nautical knowledge or 
to study for advancement in their chosen field. Almost 
every phase of seafaring skill is treated by instructors. 
Signaling, navigation, rigging, and construction are 
among the courses offered the nation’s merchant 
sailors. 


Eriss photos—Pi» 


The future seamen learn the rigging of cargo booms and study the ins and outs of wire rope splicing 
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$5,000,000 worth of Mickey Mouse watch- 
es in a year and a half, adding 2,700 men 
to the pay roll the first eight weeks. Snow 
White, dubbed the “Joan of Arc of the Toy 
Business,” and the seven dwarfs accounted 
for $2,000,000 toy sales in the otherwise 
dull first quarter of 1938, while their in- 
ternationally famous film, Disney’s first 
full-length production, has so far grossed 
$8,000,000. 

Last week, turning from big business to 
high finance, Mickey, Donald, the brand- 
new Pinocchio, and others invaded Wall 
Street. Walt Disney Productions, the cor- 
porate parent of the far-flung Disney enter- 
prises which last year netted $1,314,000, 
fled with the SEC notice of intention to 
sell 155,000 shares of 6 per cent converti- 
ble preferred stock par $25. Underwritten 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Harriman, 
Ripley & Co. of New York and the Pa- 
cific Capital Corp. of Los Angeles, the pro- 
posed $4,000,000 issue will be used to re- 
tire bank loans incurred in a recent expan- 
sion program. Control will remain with the 
Disney family, which now holds the 355,- 
000 common shares outstanding. 

The registration statement candidly ad- 
mits that the European situation endan- 
gers a “substantial portion” of the com- 
pany’s revenue and also admits that the 
loss of Disney’s guiding genius might im- 
peril the venture. To counteract this lat- 
ter factor the 38-year-old producer will be 
insured for $1,500,000 under a unique ten- 
year policy by which the preferred stock- 
holders are beneficiaries for four years and 
the company for the remainder. Disney 
quipped that this precaution made him 
nervous: some _ stockholder might be 
tempted to shoot him. 





Sold: 500,000 Cars 


When Arthur Lee Newton, who has 
been an automobile retailer continuously 
since 1899, entered the business, the chief 
sales problems were mechanical difficulties 
and constant brushes with the police. For 
example, Newton failed to sell one of the 
old Woods electric cars to Stanford White 
because when he took the architect out for 
a trial spin the driving mechanism jammed 
and he had to steer into a sandpile to stop. 
During one demonstration ride he received 
four summonses for scaring horses. An- 
other time he was jailed for exceeding the 
10-mile-an-hour speed limit and was de- 
clared innocent only on his testimony that 
the electric he had been driving could do 
not more than 8 miles ari hour. 

After he became a dealer for Buick in 
1908 (he is now president of the Glidden 
Buick Corp., Buick distributors in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York), the 
chief selling point in automobiles was their 
hill-climbing ability. He used to post signs 
on the steepest hills in New York reading: 
“Buick can take this hill in high. What 


gear are you in?” 





ee a 2 
Top salesman: A.L. Newton (left) 
with H. H. Curtice, Buick chief 


Nowadays Newton must stress beauty, 
comfort, and safety. Hence it was gleam- 
ing colors and luxurious fittings that he 
featured last week in Glidden’s part of the 
spring style show (a cooperative project 
inaugurated by New York auto dealers this 
year). Present to help open the display 
was H. H. Curtice, president of the Buick 
Motor Co. Newton expects the show to 
help push his 1939 volume of 4,800 cars up 
to 5,500 units this year. 

In his 41 years in the business, he has 
sold or directed the sale of some 200,000 


. new and 300,000 used cars, a record that 


any auto dealer over the world would have 
difficulty in equaling. When not busy sell- 
ing cars, he likes to recall his marathon- 
running days (he was in the 1900 and 1904 
Olympics) and to tell anecdotes about 
some of his distinguished customers. Prob- 
ably the most famous was Diamond Jim 
Brady, who ordered four cars at one time 
—to make sure one would always be in 
working order—and insisted that they have 
glass doors down to the floor with con- 
cealed lights playing on the interior so 
the public could get a good view of him 
as he drove. 

Now 63, Newton makes his chief hobby 
—aside from automobiles—tending the 
garden of his suburban home at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Flour With the Germ 


Near one end of every kernel of wheat 
is a speck about the size and shape of a 
pinhead, which, if permitted, will send 
forth a sprout to grow into a new plant. 
The sprouting tendency of this wheat germ 
used to be blamed for the poor-keeping 
quality of the flour ground between the 
stones of the old-fashioned grist mills, and 
one of the advantages of the “patent” 
milling method that came in use about 70 
years ago was that the steel rollers which 

















“Here’s a toast 
An’ a bit 0’ song, 
An’ this way gaes th’ refrain— 
May ye ne’er 
_ Complain wi’oot cause 
An’ ne’er hae cause t’ complain.” 


| many more dialects than Scot- 
tish, men drink their toasts with 
Teacher’s. For discriminating people 
the world over know—and prefer 
—its fine, distinctive flavour. One 
taste—and you'll know, too, why 


Teacher’s is their favorite Scotch. 








Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
lid., Glasgow. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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You'll have the time of your life in 

New Mexico this year. Besides all 

“ the wonderful natural attractions 

that people come from all over the 

world to see, this year the Coronado 

- Cuarto.Centennial will add extra 

delight and fascination. You can 

see Carlsbad Caverns National 

Park and eight amazing National Monuments; you 
can explore ruined cities older than history and 
living Indian pueblos, you’li drive through majestic 
mountains covered with coolgreen National 
Forests, you'll enjoy the tang of the Old West that 


lingers everywhere im. New Mexico—and you will 


have a unique opportunity to see quaint fiestas, 
rodeos, cer ials and pay ts that will be a part 
of this celebration of four hundred years of history. 
Send for our new free booklet that tells more about it! 





STATE TOURIST BUREAU, Room 637, 
State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free: ( ) New Booklet, ( ) Historic 
Trails Map, ( ) Official 1940 Highway Map. 


Name 





/ .<ccress 
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THOUSANDS of America’s bonding executives have 
selected this specially ad‘usted executive chair for their 
personal use. It offers three outstanding advantages: 


(2) Desiguon postuas adjusted to encour- 


(2) Spring tension EXERCISER BACK provides for 
(3) Provides maximum comfort and complete re- 


Find oct more about ‘‘America’s most talked about 

chair.’’ See how it can add to your effi and com- 

fort. Write, or wire collect, for full d or free 

trial in your own : 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
312 FRANKLIN STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE 
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crushed the grain flattened this embryo so 
it could be sifted out with the bran and 
shorts and used chiefly as stock food. 

This process made whiter, better-keep- 
ing flour, but in recent years nutrition ex- 
perts have complained that, by discarding 
the wheat germ, the modern mills deprive 
white flour of such important elements as 
vitamins B, G, and E, present in important 
quantities in the unground grain. Because 
of this, many people turned to whole- 
wheat products, in which the germ was re- 
tained, and millers spent millions of dol- 
lars trying to devise a method of returning 
the wheat germ to white flour. 

This looked like a hopeless task. Edward 
J. Miller and his son Edgar had no idea of 
solving the problem when they went to 
work in 1931 in the old Gebhard Brewery 
at Morris, Ill., which had been refitted as 
a mill and equipped with oversize blowers, 
the better to clean the grain. In fact, their 
experience told them that the flour was 
ruined when they noticed that the germ 
was being ground in the flour because the 
large blowers apparently hardened it and 
let the rollers crush instead of flattening it. 
But three years laier, after a shutdown, 
they were startled to find the creamy- 
white flour still in the same unrancid, 
edible condition. 

By last week, as Edward Salazar took 
over the general managership of Morris 
Mills, Inc., to promote the use of the new 
flour, the Millers’ discovery had already 
snowballed into a sizable business. Its Mor- 
ris, Ill., plant is running at capacity, turn- 
ing out 55 barrels daily; the Knappen Mill- 


ing Co. of Augusta, Mich., has been 
licensed to use the milling method, and 
several other mills are dickering for rights. 
So far the principal outlets for the product 
are bakeries, many of which are now clam- 
oring for more of the flour than is being 
produced. 





CIO Dilemma 


It’s Friend of Civil Service, 
but Rebels at La Guardia Plan 


Organized labor considers itself the best 
friend of civil service. Such unions as the 
AFL letter carriers and other government 
employes and the CIO’s Federal, state, 
county, and municipal workers are staunch 
supporters of the merit system of govern- 
ment employment and claim credit for 
most of the recent changes in civil-service 
procedure. 

But despite this friendly feeling, the 
whole CIO was up in arms last week over 
a threat of civil service to swallow about a 
third of the members of its seventh biggest 
affiliate, the Transport Workers Union 
(membership 90,125). This was in New 
York, where the city is preparing to take 
over the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
and the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp. about May 15 to bring all of the 
city’s subway and elevated systems under 
municipal operation. 

Under the plan announced by Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia, the 27,000 unionists 


Acme 


; Demonstration: 300 N.Y. police were on hand as transit workers 
picketed City Hall in protest against threat to union powers 
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who have closed-shop contracts with the 
IRT and BMT would be taken into the 
civil service without examinations, and 
their wages, working conditions, and privi- 
leges would not be reduced or diminished. 
But—and here’s the rub—the city will not 
recognize their closed-shop contracts* or 
grant them the right to strike. 

Other CIO civil-service unions, notably 
the State, County and Municipal Workers 
of America, have voluntarily given up the 
ritht to strike against government, but 
Michael J. Quill, the Leftist leader of the 


} transit workers, and a former City Coun- 


cilman, has no intention of giving up any- 
thing without a fight. He argued that 
transit is not an essential governmental 
function, such as tax collecting or polic- 
ing; therefore the city is no different than 
a private employer in transportation. 

To back this position, IRT and BMT 
unionists took a strike vote and authorized 
their leaders to call them out if necessary 
—an eventuality that would tie up prac- 
tically all of New York’s rapid-transit 
system except the city-owned Independent 
subway, where the workers belong to an 
unaffiliated inside union. For further em- 
phasis, the unionists picketed City Hall. 
Meanwhile, President John L. Lewis of 
the CIO, Vice President Sidney Hillman, 
and Quill started negotiations with Mayor 
La Guardia to end the row. 


Significance-——— 


Practical unionism rather than any deep- 
seated change in organized labor’s atti- 
tude toward civil service dictates the stand 
of the CIO in the New York row. The 
union fears the loss of the closed shop and 
the right to strike in New York will en- 
courage employers elsewhere to demand 
similar concessions. On the other hand, 
Mayor La Guardia, friendly as he is 
toward organized labor, cannot grant these 
demands under civil service without sur- 
rendering part of the powers of the elector- 
ate to a small minority. 





Baby Combines 


A decade ago farm combines (which 
harvest and thresh grain in a single opera- 
tion) were huge machines cutting a swath 
of 8 feet or more and costing an average of 
$1,500 to $1,800 each. Only a large-scale 
operator could afford to own one by him- 
self, while groups of smaller farmers would 
often buy and use one cooperatively. 

In the early ’30s implement manufactur- 
ers started making smaller-sized combines, 
and in 1935 Allis-Chalmers introduced one 
with a 5-foot cut costing only $595 (now 





*In a similar situation, the Minnesota At- 
torney General recently gave the opinion that 
municipal corporations may not enter into 
closed-shop contracts because they are “in a 
different class from private employers,” who 
are specifically permitted to make such con- 
tracts under the state’s labor law. 
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plan your investments on a 


DEFINITE PROGRAM 


What is in your strong-box today? Just a bundle of 
stocks and bonds? Or purposeful securities—the care- 
fully chosen units in a well-laid plan? 


With a background of more than thirty- 
five years of practical experience, 
Babson’s Reports can guide you in 
strengthening your investment position. 


Let us discuss how our service can assist you in shap- 
ing a Definite Program—and carrying it through to 
success. Write for full particulars:— 


Babson’s Reports 
BABSON PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 


You may send to me—free and without obligation—a discussion of your 
services for investors. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
















NOT EVERYONE 
can appreciate it! 


We don’t mean you must sport a 
Park Avenue butlerto enjoy Under- 
wood Black Bean Soup. But if 
you're one of the few who like to 
live well despite a budget, you'll 
treat your soul to this soup for the 
social register. A spot of sherry. A, 
slice of lemon. It’s luxury in a bowl! 
Outstanding too, is Underwood 
Purée Mongole, a delicious blend of 
tomatoes, peas and julienned vege- 
tables, graced with a touch of curry. 


@ If your dealer does not carry these 


soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 7 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 


UNDER f (WOOD 
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$545). Other companies followed suit, in- 
cluding J. I. Case (414 feet, $555), Min- 
neapolis-Moline (5 feet, $580), and Deere 
& Co. (41% feet, $575) . By 1939, five-sixths 
of all combines sold were 6 feet and under. 

Last week International Harvester Co., 
whose smallest combine hitherto has had a 
6-foot cut ($725), announced a 4-foot ma- 
chine at $405, lowest price on the market 
except for a 40-inch model sold by Allis- 
Chalmers for $375. International’s new 
machine was developed “to meet the needs 
of the small-scale operator who may have 
from 10 to 50 acres of grain or seed crop to 
combine at any one period of the harvest 
season.” 

Like the small models of other com- 
panies, it is adaptable to a variety of crops, 
whereas the big combines of a decade ago 
were largely restricted to wheat. Also like 
them, it is designed for use with the low- 
priced baby tractors which the major com- 
panies have brought out in the past few 
years. 

Implement manufacturers are planning 
an intensive drive this year to sell their 
small combines and tractors east of the 
Mississippi River, where farm mechaniza- 
tion has lagged heretofore because of the 
small units into which farms are broken 


up. 





WHEN DO PEOPLE BUY? 


Comparison of war and peace-time “peak” and “flat” 
hours in retail stores 
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THE JONES’ GROCERY BILL 


Before the war the Jones’ grocery bill was £1 IIs. 6jd. a week, 
Now it would cost £1 19s. 14d. if they were to buy the same 
quantities. This is what the average food budget was in the 
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War and the Joneses 


After the war broke out, Leonard M. 
Masius, vice president of the Lord & 
Thomas advertising agency and resident 
manager of its London office, set about 
preparing a booklet surveying the changes 
in the market for advertised products 
brought about by the hostilities. Entitled 
“How’s Life?” the booklet, just receive: 
in this country, pictures the war’s effects 
on British life in terms of a typical family, 
the Joneses. Numerous illustrations (see 
charts on this page) show how the conflict 
has boosted grocery bills and forced house- 
wives to economize and also reveal whai 
the people think about the war. Such ma- 
jor economic repercussions as its effect up- 
on wages, employment, and retail trade 
are also shown. 


Good News 


Encouraging 1939 earnings reports con- 
tinued to come in last week: Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. netted $153, 
854,365, compared with $9,052,773 last 
year, while year-end bookings were up 
76 per cent; American Rolling Mill con- 
verted a 1938 deficit of $1,307,880 into a 
$4,011,909 profit; Pullman, Inc., earned 
$4,009,475, compared with the previous 
year’s $2,295,829; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
had a $10,766,412 profit, compared wit! 
$6,488,907 in 1938; the $4,485,009 net of 
Armstrong Cork was 290 per cent up 
from last year, and Lockheed Aircraft, 
with earnings of $3,132,918, beat the 1938 





WHAT AVERAGE PEOPLE THINK 


304 men and women stopped casually inthe streets of London's 
outer suburbs answered “‘How much longer is the war 
going to last?" 


3 a » — 1 YEAR 
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“WERE WE RIGHT IN ENTERING THE WAR?” 


“YES DEFINITELY ™ Bra so” 
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WHAT DOES THE HOUSEWIFE THINK IS THE MOST 
UNPLEASANT FEATURE OF THE WAR ? 
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War’s effect on typical Britishers, as shown in Lord & Thomas surve? 
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Grouse for Miss Thompson 
by RALPH ROBEY 


To decide who is right in the cur- 
rent controversy on the present volume 
of unemployment in this country—a 
controversy involving Miss Dorothy 
Thompson and Mr. Arthur Krock, on 
one side, and practically everyone else, 
on the other side—it is not necessary 
either to be a statistician or to get in- 
volved in a maze of figures. The ques- 
tion at issue is simply what, if any- 
thing, has happened to the structure of 
our population during the past ten 
years. 

Miss Thompson says that last De- 
cember the proportion of our popula- 
tion which had jobs, including those on 
WPA, was only some 2,000,000 less 
than the proportion which had jobs in 
December 1929. She concludes, there- 
fore, that this, rather than 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000 as generally believed, is 
the real number of unemployed. 

Mr. Krock is a little more complete 
in his analysis but it comes down to 
the same thing. He compares the em- 
ployment of last December with the av- 
erage for the whole year 1929, instead 
of just one month, and he does not 
include WPA workers among the em- 
ployed. His net conclusion is “that only 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 private 
jobs need be supplied to find work for 
everyone employable.” 


There is agreement, in other 
words, among all the parties in the 
controversy on three points; (1) that 
in 1929 the volume of unemployment 
was insignificant; (2) that the esti- 
mated increase of population since that 
time—it is placed at about 10,000,000 
—may be accepted as reasonably ac- 
curate; and (3) that estimates of the 
present volume of employment by 
either government or private organiza- 
tions may be taken at their face value 
on a comparative basis with estimates 
for 1929 by the same organizations. 

To restate these points of agreement, 
for they are fundamental to an under- 
standing of the controversy, everyone 
accepts substantially the same figures 
for (1) the percentage of the popula- 
tion which was able and willing to 
work in 1929; (2) the present popula- 
tion; and (3) the present volume of 
employment. 

What, then, is left upon which to dis- 
agree? Only one thing. This is the pro- 
portion of the present population which 
is able and willing to work, or, to use 


more technical language, the propor- 
tion which our present labor force is 
of the total population. That is the 
whole question. Miss Thompson and 
Mr. Krock say that it is exactly the 
same proportion as it was in 1929; the 
opposition says that it is a larger pro- 
portion. 


Is there any evidence indicating 
that the opposition is right? There is 
loads of it. School registration, immigra- 
tion statistics, changes in the standard 
of living, technological improvements, 
changes in the age distribution within 
the population, to mention only a few 
of the more obvious, all point to the 
conclusion that the labor force of this 
nation today is a larger proportion of 
the population than it was in 1929. The 
only real ground for argument, there- 
fore, is whether in estimating present 
unemployment these changes are given 
the correct weight. 

That, of course, is a question which 
cannot be answered with finality until 
we get the next census figures. It may 
be said, however, that the National 
Industrial Conference Board, whose es- 
timates of unemployment are more 
widely used than any other (the 
NICB’s January figure was 9,296,000) , 
has done everything within its power 
to determine the correct weights. And 
in the opinion of Mr. Alexander Sachs, 
who has no superior in this type of 
analysis, the job the board has done in 
this connection has been particularly 
outstanding. 

In contrast to this record of careful 
work Miss Thompson and Mr. Krock 
apparently have nothing to offer but 
some general conclusions. Miss Thomp- 
son gives as the source of her figures the 
tablecloth calculation made at break- 
fast by the “Grouse”—the “Grouse” 
being an imaginary character whom 
she often employs as a cvnversant in 
her column. Mr. Krock says his figures 
come from a “private industrial econo- 
mist.” That could be almost anyone. 
But no matter. The fact is that both 
this economist and the “Grouse” reveal 
about the same lack of reality as the 
man who, when his income jumps from 
$10 to $100 and then drops back to 
$10, concludes that since the increase 
was 900 per cent and the decline only 
90 per cent he is over eight times as 
well off. 








All right, be 
skeptical! 


Go ahead and give Patapar a terrific 
soaking—until it ought to fall to pieces. 
Boil it in water. Freeze it in ice. Smear 
grease on it. When you have done all 
this thoroughly and to your satisfaction, 
smooth it out and note that unlike ordi- 
nary papers your Patapar is still firm 
and strong. Does this suggest an answer 
to a problem? 


Patapar can handle 
jobs that you’d think 


impossible for 


Protects butter. 
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Helps keep cheese 
fresh. 


Sanitary tamale 
wrap. 


Wrap for surgical 
materials that are 


to be 


any paper 


It handles the products of 
the dairy industry ng 
butter and cheese snug, 
clean, in its odorless, grease- 
resisting folds. 

It is a great aid and bless- 
ing for the meat packer who 
has many special problems 
both for his frozen and 
fresh products with their 
fats and juices. 


It is so white and clean 
that science calls on Patapar 
for immaculate services in 
the hospital and laboratory. 


Patapar is made in many 
sizes, weights and finishes— 
sheets and rolls. It can be 
printed beautifully. If you'd 
like to have sample sheets, 
just tell us the use for 
Patapar you have in mind. 











Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
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WEEKLY SERVICE 


Bermut: 


BY THE POPULAR AMERICAN 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER 
President Roosevelt 


No passports or visas . 

required. Round Trip, ‘70 up 
@ Sailings every Saturday* from 
New York—every Tuesday from 
the dock at Hamilton, Bermuda. 
The Pres. Roosevelt assures you 
not only a service—but also 
a comfortable and steady voyage 
with all cruise facilities including 
American dance orchestra. 

NEXT SATURDAY SAILING * APR. 6 
*SPECIAL EASTER SEASON 
SAILINGS * MAR. 28, APR. 1 
For details, see your Travel Agent or 


U.S. Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago + 665 Market 
Street, San Francisco * 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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DON'T BE 





TIRED! 


Fagged out night after night? Quick lifts only 
pick you up to let you down harder. The sure 
way to fight fatigue is to increase your endur- 
ance! Do it by this new method that works 
for most people...both men and women. 

Just drink 4 envelopes Knox Gelatine 
daily for 2 weeks...then 2 a day for 2 weeks. 
After that, drink as required. 

Drink it regularly. Keep a supply in your 
bathroom. Drink in the morning when you 
get up, again at night...and don’t forget. 

Cost? Less than a pack of cigarettes a day. 

Plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
is the only gelatine proved to increase endur- 
ance. Bacteriologically controlled to stand- 
ards higher than certified milk. Sealed in 
sanitary yt onus protected until you use 
them. Buy the familiar 4-envelope package, 
or the new 32-envelope money-saving pack- 
age. Ask your grocer or write Knox Gelatine. 
Also send for Bulletin E. Knox Gelatine, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 65. 


HOW TO DRINE: Empty 1 env. (% pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine in % glass of water or fruit juice, 
not iced. Let liquid absorb gelatine. Stir brisk- 
ly, drink quick’y. If it thickens, stir again. 
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mark by 609 per cent. International Nick- 
el’s $36,847,466 earnings topped 1938 by 
14 per cent; Union Carbide & Carbon 
earned $35,847,399, compared with $25,- 
173,412 last year; Bendix Aviation’s net 
soared from $156,048 to $4,485,972 this 
year, while United Air Lines changed a 
1938 loss of $997,221 to a profit of $322,- 
121, and Fruehauf Trailer reported a rec- 
ord net of $1,820,041, compared with 
$264,337 in 1938. 


Plant Expansion 

The Dow Chemical Co. is starting con- 
struction of a $5,000,000 plant near Free- 
port, Texas, for the production of mag- 
nesium from sea water, according to Wil- 
lard H. Dow, president . . . The Johns- 
Manville Corp. purchased a factory at 
Zelienople, Pa., which had been idle ten 
years. It will eventually employ 150 men 
in the manufacture of insulating materials 
there . Almost simultaneously, the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Com- 
merce announced that a silk mill at 
Wilkes-Barre was reopening after five 
years and that the Welch Aircraft In- 
dustries, Inc. (flivver planes), was mov- 
ing to the same city from South Bend, 
Ind. 


Company Editors 

At a dinner last week in the Hotel Astor, 
New York, the House Magazine Institute 
honored the winners of its nationwide con- 
test in which printing and publishing ex- 
perts picked the top-flight company jour- 
nals. Howard A. Marple, editor of Monsan- 
to Chemical Co.’s Monsanto Magazine, 
received first prize for publications cir- 
culated among employes, while John O. 
Nilan, editor of American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co.’s Watch, placed first in the 
“external” field (circulating among out- 
siders as well). Runners-up to Watch 
were publications of International Har- 
vester, International Nickel, and Merck 
& Co.; second and third in the “internal” 
field went to Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s Pelican and the Hercules Pow- 
der Co. magazine. 


Saves Name 

The House of Morgan’s embarrassment 
because a small oil-burner firm held ex- 
clusive rights to the name J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Inc., under which the bank planned 
to become a state-chartered institution 
(Periscope, Mar. 18), was relieved last 
week. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman signed a 
bill that will permit any private bank 
adopting the corporate setup to retain its 
previous name by simply adding a word 
to indicate the change. Now the famous 
bank and the oil-burner outfit can both 
be J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 


Breaks for Consumers 

Effective May 1, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will cut long-dis- 
tance rates by $5,500,000 annually, the 
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Federal Communications Commission an. 
nounced. As one example, the station-to. 
station charge for New York-San Fran. 
cisco calls will fall from $6.50 to $4... 
Placing in effect the 2-cent-a-mile pas. 
senger fare ordered by the ICC (News. 
WEEK, Feb. 26), the Eastern railroads at 
the same time cut round-trip fares to as 
low as 1.5 cents a mile. A round trip from 
New York to Chicago in coaches will cost 
$27.25 after Mar. 25, compared with 
$30.90 hitherto . . . The RCA Manufac. 
turing Co. cut prices of its television sets 
by approximately 30 per cent. The $600 
model was reduced to $395. 


Trends 


Construction contracts awarded in the 
37 Eastern states in February, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corp., totaled $200, 
574,000, compared with $196,191,000 in 
January and $220,197,000 in February a 
year ago. 


Production of electricity in the week 
ended Mar. 9 totaled 2,463,999,000 kilo- 
watt hours, 10 per cent more than in the 
same week last year, the Edison Electric 
Institute reported. 


The machine-tool industry operated at 
92.9 per cent of capacity in February, 
compared with 93.3 per cent in January 
and 56.1 per cent in February 1939, the 
National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion revealed. 








AVIATION 


First Sealed-Cabin Boeings 
Delivered for High Flying 





To compute the effects of air resistance 
on airplane speed at various altitudes, 
air-line operations men use a table that 
takes a theoretical 1,150-horsepower plane 
from sea level to 20,000 feet. According to 
this table, a plane that cruises at 171 miles 
an hour at sea level should travel at 181 
miles an hour at 8,000 feet and hit 197 
at 20,000 feet, without increasing its 
energy output. 

Until last week, however, about half 
this scale—from 10,000 to 20,000 feet— 
meant little to most air-line men because 
passengers could not be taken to higher 
altitudes without discomfort due to de- 
creased air pressure (at 18,000 feet pres- 
sure is about half that at sea level) and 
the attendant shortage of oxygen. But 
with the delivery of the first Boeing* 33- 





*The Boeing Airplane Co.’s 1939 annual re- 
port last week showed a net loss of $3,284,073, 
most of which, according to President P. G. 
Johnson, was due to the high cost of develop- 
ment and manufacture of these Stratoliners 
(those bought by Pan American are renamed 
Strato-Clippers) and the big, four-engined 
ocean Clippers. 
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passenger sealed-cabin supercharged plane 
to Pan American Airways last week and 
the scheduled delivery this week of two 
more (of an order of five) to Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc., this upper-air 
region took on practical importance to 
passenger flyers. 

These new Boeing planes—four-motored, 
low-wing ships—keep passengers comfort- 
able at all altitudes by maintaining ap- 
proximately ground air pressure inside the 
sealed cabins. This is done by air pumps 
working off the 1,250-horsepower Wright 
motors. In order to hold this pressure, all 
windows, doors, and control fittings are 
sealed, and the fuselage is built to with- 
stand a pressure differential of 6 pounds 
per square inch. And at high altitudes, the 
plane can reach aspeed of 300 miles an hour. 
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Russian Cyclones 


Russia can turn out well-made Ameri- 
can-type engines for military aircraft fast- 
er than the United States itself, Arthur 
Nutt, president of the American Society 
of Automotive Engineers, told the society 
at its aeronautic meeting last week in 
Washington. Vice President for the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Nutt found a Rus- 
sian factory he visited last year equipped 
to make 10,000 Wright Cyclone engines a 
year under license. . . At the same meeting 
Carl F. Bachle of Continental Motors 
Corp. predicted a 1940 output of flivver 
planes to meet the needs of amateur pilots 
double the 1939 level of 3,500 planes, 
which in turn was nine times the total 
put out in 1935. 


How Pan American’s Strato-Clipper will beat the weather 


WHEN A COLD 
THREATENS YOU 


Never Wait until a cold gets a head start. 
For it’s so easy now to help prevent the 
development of many miserable colds. 


Get Busy at the first sign of a cold—that 
sniffly, sneezy, irritated feeling in your 
nasal passages. Put a few drops of Vicks 
Va-tro-nol up each nostril and fee/ the stim- 
ulating tingle as it goes right to work to aid 
Nature’s defenses against colds. 

What's More, Va-tro-nol gives you won- 
derful relief even when your head is so 
clogged up from a developed cold you 
can scarcely breathe. It clears your nose, 
opens up your head, makes breathing easier. 


This Treatment is so highly successful 
because Va-tro-nol is specialized medication 
—containing several essential relief-giving 
agents plus ephedrine—expressly designed 
for the nasal passages, where most colds 
begin and grow. To escape much of the 
misery of colds, use... 


VA-TRO-NOL 
America’s Favorite Nasal Medication 











KNOW When to BUY 
When to SELL STOCKS 


Write for FREE Book “Trend Interpretation.” 
Shows trend movements 1922 to date. Tells how 
you can know when trend is to be up or down. 
Write today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. A-33, Continental Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The River of Doubt 


Ove more a Roosevelt is to dis- 
cover a River of Doubt. Just when the dis- 
covery will be made is not easy to deter- 
mine. Perhaps it will be very soon—soon 
enough to rule out further consideration of 
a third-term run. Perhaps, disastrously, it 
will not come until after a decision to run 
again. But sooner or later the discovery 
must come. For the river is there—deep, 
slow, irresistible. : 

This new River of Doubt flows quietly 
in the consciousness of some millions of 
Americans, most of middling means and 
circumstances, most in small cities, towns 
and rural districts and most in an area 
running westward and _ northwestward 
from Western Pennsylvania to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. I have had something 
to say of this before. But new evidence 
appears constantly. 

Dr. Gallup’s most recent poll is taken 
in an area including Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and North Dakota. It shows that 64 
per cent of a representative group of farm- 
ers in these states believe that the Roose- 
velt Administration program as a whole 
has helped farmers, and 68 per cent think 
Henry Wallace has done a good job. But 
54 per cent prefer to see the Republicans 
win this year. And only 37 per cent will 
vote for Roosevelt if he runs again. 

The political drift of which this is in- 
dicative is of first importance. Remember 
that these people are strategically situated. 
Almost invariably the combined votes: of 
their states decide Presidential elections. 
They are traditionally Republican. When 
they went over to the Democratic party, 
as they did in 1916 and 1932, they helped 
to elect a Democratic President. Unless 
they permanently change their party alle- 
giance, the present Democratic regime is 
bound to be temporary. 

It looks as though they are shifting to 
Republicanism again. It began to seem 
that way even before November 1936, 
when Roosevelt carried fewer counties than 
he did in 1932, although his popular ma- 
jority, largely located in great cities, was 
a lot bigger.: The 1937 local elections, 
from Ohio westward, showed the trend 
gaining. Likewise the 1938 elections in 
that area. Now we have by-elections and 
Dr. Gallup’s recent poll attesting the mo- 
mentum of the drift. 

Roosevelt was frankly an agrarian can- 
didate in 1932. He and Louis Howe, his 
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long-time political adviser, had always 
played their political cards so as to gather 
in rural votes. They did it when Roosevelt 
ran for New York State Senator 30 years 
ago, in both his campaigns for the gover- 
norship of New York and, again, in his first 
Presidential campaign. But by 1936 some- 
thing started to happen. The New Deal 
began to emphasize issues of special inter- 
est to great city populations. Labor, the 
unemployed and the other great groups in 
the cities were cultivated. The farmers 
were not neglected, of course. But Roose- 
velt’s strategy had changed basically. 

At that moment the first faint trickles 
that ultimately became the present River 
of Doubt began to flow. 

Dr. Gallup’s figures confirm not only 
previous surveys of his, but the informed 
judgments of canny political observers. 
Summed up, they say simply this: A ma- 
jority of people like the President and 
think he has done a good job; but a certain 
transcendently important proportion of 
those who voted for him last time would 
not vote for him for a third term. What 
is this crucial proportion? Dr. Gallup’s 
polls, over the past few months, show that 
approximately 20 per cent of the Demo- 
crats would not vote for Roosevelt as a 
third-term candidate. In this present sur- 
vey it can be seen that while 46 per cent 
of the farm voters in the strategic states 
polled show a disposition to vote Demo- 
cratic, only 37 per cent would vote for 
Roosevelt. This is a sizable discrepancy. 

In short, if Mr. Roosevelt were as popu- 
lar as ever, he would nevertheless have to 
reckon with a formidable proportion of 
opposition to a third term. And it is for- 
midable. Presidential elections are decided, 
for the most part, by rather small per- 
centages of the total vote. 

No one believes that the third-term is- 
sue is the only source of weakness in the 
popular strength of Mr. Roosevelt. There 
are other doubts that ‘swell the broad cur- 
rent. All told, they are certainly sufficient 
to make a shrewd man pause. 





Attacks on the FBI 


There's no particular mystery about 
the whys of the attacks that have been 
made on J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in recent weeks. 
Such attacks on Hoover are an old story. 
When the New Deal came into power in 
1933, powerful efforts were made to get 
him out. Some were open and palpable. 
Most were covertly carried on by politi- 
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cians who wanted to break down the irog 
defenses against political interference ig 
this important branch of the Federal sery. 
ice, though they mumbled darkly about 
Hoover’s getting too much publicity and 
similar trivialities. All the efforts failed, 
after fierce pulling and hauling. One of 
the best aspects of Attorney General Cum- 
mings’ whole administration was the fact 
that he stood behind Hoover. So did At. 
torney General Murphy. So, it is to be 
hoped, will Attorney General Jackson. 

Hoover’s critics of the moment are more 
distinguished by their articulateness than 
their numbers. Or, it might be added, by 
their fairness. The current fussing boils 
down to two specific charges. 

The first involves wire tapping. It has 
been whispered about that the Bureau in- 
discriminately tapped the telephones of 
members of Congress. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that, in 1928, Mr. Hoover established 
a regulation in the Bureau abolishing wire 
tapping. This regulation remained in ef- 
fect until 1931, when the Attorney General 
directed the promulgation of a regulation 
permitting wire tapping for certain legiti- 
mate purposes. The Bureau flatly denies 
that there has been any tapping of wires 
except as a method of securing informa 
tion in extraordinary situations and in an 
entirely legal manner, either where human 
life was at stake or where the activities of 
persons under investigation were of an ag- 
gravated criminal nature. It is important 
to note, however, that twice during this 
time Mr. Hoover strongly advised against 
extension of wire tapping, and it was on 


his recommendation that Attorney Gen-| 


eral Jackson last week restored the rule 
prohibiting wire tapping. 

The second point of attack has to do 
with the arrest of certain individuals in 
Detroit who were charged with the viola- 
tion of the law that prohibited the recruit- 
ing of men for the Loyalist forces in Spain. 
The facts, according to statements made 
by the United States Attorney and the 
United States Marshal in Detroit, are sim- 
ply these: Under the direction of the As- 
sistant United States Attorney General, 
the FBI investigated the charges and 
made the arrests. After the arraignment 
of the prisoners, and, in accordance with 
the proper procedure in these matters, the 
prisoners were turned over to the United 
States Marshal. The FBI had nothing fur- 
ther to do with them. The prisoners were 
handcuffed to a chain, along with other 
Federal prisoners, and taken to jail. Thus 
the claim that the FBI “chained” these 
prisoners is wholly without foundation. 

Frivolous and unfounded attacks on Mr. 
Hoover are bound to be made by irre 
sponsible people. The country at large 
knows him as the head of the most efficient 
law-enforcement agency in the United 
States. In view of its record, the FBI ought 
to be among the last, rather than among 
the first of governmental bureaus to be 
investigated. 
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“VUEPAK tripled our sales” 


In West Warren, Mass., the 45-year-old William 
E. Wright and Sons Co. makes dress trimmings 
and rufflings ...‘‘static staples’’ in most no- 
tions and trimmings departments. Yet, in a few 
months, volume shot up to three times 1939 levels 
through the sheer power of Monsanto's rigid, 
transparent Vuepak to display while it protects. 

John T. Wright, treasurer, says: ‘‘As a result 
of our use of VuEpax,* we booked in a few weeks 
more than 50% our total 1939 volume. Initial 
orders from many customers exceed their entire 
1939 purchases. On January 1, our merchandise 
was selling in 6,000 stores, when ordinarily vol- 
ume sales do not start until April. In a normally 
slack season we are at top production.” 


For complete information on use of flawlessly 
transparent rigid Vurpax for your product, and 
for names of competent packaging fabricators, 
inquire: Monsanto CuemicaL Company, Plas- 
tics Division, Springfield, Mass. District Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH 


The OLD WAY 


The Vuerax WAY 


By John T. Wright, Treasurer 
William E. Wright and Sons Company 


Our rufflings and trimmings 
were wound on cardboard, 
exposed to handling. Soilage 
often cut 80% from its sales 
appeal in a week's time. 
Stores bought “hand to 
mouth,” and our products 
were stowed under the coun- 
ter until customers asked for 
them. We had scant oppor- 
tunity for brand identifica- 
tion. Unwinding and meas- 
uring the material was difh- 
cult; salespeople regarded 
our product as a necessary 
nuisance. Then—we saw a 
VUEPAK magazine advertise- 
ment and wrote Monsanto 
Plastics for all the details. 


Today, in VUEPAK, our line 
is a complete rufflings and 
trimmings “department,” in 
prize display spots on top of 
the counters. The fragile 
crispness of the material is 
enhanced when seen through 
VueEpPak, and is kept soil- 
proof, dustproof, handle- 
proof, Stores can display 
generous stocks without fear 
of depreciation. Our name 
appears on every VUEPAK 
container. Clerks have no 
difficulty handling the mer- 
chandise— they merely pull 
and measure the desired 
length through a slor in the 
top of the VUEPAK package. 


PLASTICS 


SERVES MANKIND 


*Wright VUEPAK displays fabricated by National Transparent Box Co., Springfield, Mass. and Royal Transparent Container Corp., Leominster, Mass. 








Actual color photograph —The girls help 
tie the leaves in bundles. The tobacco is 
part of better-than-ever crops grown by 
U.S. Government methods. 


farmers have grown the finest tobacco in 300 years 


.-.and Luckies always buy the 
A-1 grades,”’ says Tom Smothers, 
20 years a tobacco auctioneer 


THREE SIMPLE FACTS tell why we ask: “Have you 
tried a Lucky lately?”’ 


Fact No. 1. In recent years, progressive tobacco 
farmers have worked closely with Uncle Sam learn- 
ing new, scientific growing methods. Result: The 
finest tobacco in history. 


Fact No. 2. Tom Smothers, 15 years a Lucky Strike 
smoker, is typical of the independent experts —auc- 
tioneers, buyers, warehousemen—who pref 
Luckies, 2 to 1. They £now Luckies buy the choix 
grades of these improved tobaccos. Result: Lucki 
are better than ever! 


Fact No. 3. After 2 to 4 years of aging, these fin 
tobaccos go through the “Toasting” process, 
which takes out certain throat irritants found 
all tobacco. Result: A better-than-ever smoke p: 
throat protection. 


Try Luckies for a week. Check each fact. You 
see why... WITH MEN WHO KNOW 
TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 
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